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AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—We know 
of no work published that has done or is doing more to ele- 
vate and improve mankind than this Journal. It is worth 
many times its value to every family, student, teacher, or 
professional man, and contains volumes of truths, new, use- 

Citizen. 


Do you wish to acquire the most important 
knowledge to be learned in the world ?—then “know thy- 
self!” To do this, send for the ParenoiocicaL Jovrnat, 
and read it. No other work now published can be so 
useful to its readers, and especially the young men and 


Tars excellent Journal is doin, “nore to benefit 


mankind than all the gold diggers in the two hemispheres. 
It is only one dollar per year, and is worth ten times that in 
Commercial, 


Tus spirited and well-conducted work loses 
none of its attractiveness. It is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the country, and contains mach that is both 

Advocute, 


Tur PuReNoLocican Jourvat is one of the 
best Scientifie Periodicals in the country.— Boston Morning 





Phrenology. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
no. L. 
BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 

“Gop geometrizes,” said Plato. And this is 
true; but only, it would seem, in the physical. 
There, mathematical law pervades all things. 
From stellar systems to the animalcule that tests 
the power of the microscope, there is not an atom 
of matter but that has its mathematical relations 
to all others—relations of size, distance, attrac- 
tion and repulsion. 

But, if I may be allowed to coin a new word, I 
will say, God phrenologizes, and this in a still 
higher sense. For not matter alone, but mind 
also, is completely interpenetrated by phrenolo- 
gical relations. 

If we assume the mind to be a complex unit— 
a bundle of capacities, an association of powers, 
a democratic community of faculties, and not a 
solitary despot on the throne of the world—and 
that it is such, the proofs seem to be unanswera- 
ble—then we see at once a parallelism established 
between man and nature; and for so many capa- 
bilities in the former, we see in the latter just so 
many, neither more nor less, ts to awaken, 
exercise, and gratify them, Thus man squares 





with the system of things in which he is placed, * 


and is its counterpart. Nothing in the universe 
about him is without its special use for him. The 
atoms of matter which he never saw, and never 
may see, appeal to his reason with a force as 
tangible as that of the stars he counts above his 
head ; and the very stars he never saw, and with 
his bodily eye never will see, but which his reason 
teaches him must exist, form nevertheless the 
substantial food of his veneration, faith, ideality, 
and hope—faculties among the noblest in his 
being. 

We may go a step higher. The Author of Na- 


, ture is proved in his works to be a Being of wis- 
| dom, and that in all the special powers of per- 
| eeptive and reflective intellect, of benevolence 
| and mercy, of love, of justice, and of command. 
| But these are the attributes of a complex being. 
Is not, then, the nature of Deity himself phreno- 
logical? Indeed it must be. “For we are His 
| children,” made “ in His own image.” We cannot 
conceive of a God of only one faculty or power. 
Thus we come back to the truth that Phrenology, 
that is, a true Psychology, is the fundamental 
plan of the universe we inhabit. It is the pattern 
of the fabric of time—-the all-pervading “ Law,” 
and the controlling “ Order.” 

Phrenological truths are not, therefore, solely 
of value in showing us what we ourselves are, 
and what we are qualified to undertake in life ; 
although this is one very important use of them. 
But, traced out to their more remote consequences, 
they teach us a just appreciation of our sur- 
roundings, and disclose our true relations to 
time and eternity, to the evils of the world, to 
the present state, as one of education, and to the 
Author of all. 

It is this enlarged view of man’s psychical na- 
ture and relations that leads to true charity both 
towards ourselves and our fellows, who are 
equally the fixed product of an almost endless 
chain of antecedents, beyond our own control, 
and equally “good” in the great system of 
things, no matter how obnoxious or offensive to 
the partial estimate of a day or of a community. 
And this charity, in that it is the highest effort 
of an intelligent benevolence, is a suflicient 
voucher for its own authority and usefulness, _ 

We may, accordingly, study man in @ll his 
manifestations without learning thereby to under- 
value him, We may analyze the motives and 
capabilities by which our fellow becomes a thief, 
an assassin, a slanderer, a knave, or a debauchee, 
and when our work is done, we shall exalt and 
compassionate, rather than despise or hate, the 
object of our investigations. 

The writer of these “jottings” proposes to re- 
cord in them some of the thoughts on phrenolo- 





gical topics that have arisen in his mind at 
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various times, in a desultory manner, and as the 
occasion called them up. He aims at neither a 
connected nor a complete survey of the field, but 
rather at a hasty glance over some fragments of 
its wealth, picked up during hurried forays upon 
the inviting domain. He hopes that, should these 
thoughts not prove very curious, some of them 
may be new in print, and of some value towards 
the progressive elucidation of a deep and noble 
science. 

Truth of Phrenology.—lIt is one of the highest 
merits of this science, and one of the strongest 
testimonies in its favor, that it makes us “ at 
home” with ourselves; introducing us directly 
into all the cloisters of self, and putting us on 
most intimate terms with our new acquaintance ! 


This result has come unexpectedly upon the | 


world. The old systems of metaphysics w..e 
tangled webs of wordiness, from which the 
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| “ leaves of fate” which the Cumean Sybil allowed 





learned alone could extract any thing like sense | 


or profit. Mental science, imperfect as it was, 
was an aristocratic privilege. But the great 
thought of Gall is at once practical and of trans- 
parent clearness. It “comes home to our busi- 
ness and bosoms.” It “holds the mirror up to 
nature,” and with an accuracy that is all the per- 
plexity or the importance of the subject can de- 
mand. The old systems, by their mutual hostility, 
hurried each other to ‘pe extinction inherent in 
their very composition. The new philosophy must 
expect to accommodate itself to the progress that 
comes to all true sciences ; but as yet we see no 
insuperable antagonism rising up between its dif- 
ferent expositions, necessitating the worthlessness 
or the overthrow of any. All stand upon the 
fundamental doctrine that mind is a community 
of powers ; and on this central ground they may 
commingle into one, while no one can wholly an- 
nihilate the other. 

Unity in Plurality—We do not pay one price 
for the gloss of a piece of cloth, another for the 
fineness of its texture, a third for its strength, 
and soon. We pay a single price for the idea of 
the cloth formed from a consideration of all its 
qualities. So we judge of each man or woman 
as a unit, and not as a parcel; and many a good 
trait finds no market in our esteem, because of 
its association with others that are evil. With all 
the complexity of his powers and susceptibilities, 
man is fused in the sharp attrition of social life 
into a unit. He becomes in effect a single force. 
So long, then, as brains and souls must be un- 
balanced, how important that he should throw 
great labor and culture into a few, at least, of his 
better qualities, so that that “general average” 
we call character may not be against him. 


Diversity of Facujties.--One Jones invents and 
manufactures your best printers’ ink; and another 
Jones writes books to be printed with it. A third 
Jones keeps @ first-class bookstore, and sells the 
books; a fourth Jones carts the boxes containing 
them ; a fifth reads them to “ kill time ;” and a 
sixth, being delighted with them, writes a “ re, 
view” and eulogizes them. Now, let these seve- 
tal Joneses be shaken up together, as we shake up 
*Jots” in a hat, and what novel specimens of 
werk would the several callings turn out! The 
eid Romans aptly symbolized the incongruities 
at must result from a disarrangement of quali- 
fications and pursuits in the tradition of the 


at times to be tossed about by the winds, thus 
strangely intermixing and confusing the destinies 
of men. 


Mutual Action of Faculties.—One faculty fur- 
nishes food to another and necessitates its exer- 
cise, and so secures its development without our 
care. So, on the other hand, the lack of a given 
faculty may withhold the food, or forbid the exer- 
cise proper to another, and so enfeeble-the latter, 
unless we take great pains in its cultivation. Or, 
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the activity of one faculty may militate against | 


that of another, eo that the absence of the former 
would favor the development ofthe latter. Thus, 
large Comparison plies Language for words, and 


slave. On the other hand, very small Language 
retards the action and growth of all the intellect- 
ual faculties; for whatever man can do, it is 
pretty certain that he does not habitually deduce, 
compare, judge, imagine or originate, without 
words ; and when mental effort has culminated in 


a thought, that is soon dissipated and lost again, | 


unless Language holds out the ready habiliments 
in which to clothe and secure the foundling for 
future companionship and advantage. Thus a 


fair forehead with small Language may get credit | 


for more mental activity than is itsdue. Small 
Self-Esteem usually blights Mirthfulness, and 
small Approbativeness often leaves our best 
powers untaxed and undeveloped. Still again, 


| small Self-Esteem favors the growth of Approba- 








tiveness, large Hope leaves as good a quality as 
Continuity to die of idleness, and large Conscien- 
tiousness and Veneration — excellent qualities 
though they are —have a sad score against them 
for their interference with the healthful develop- 
ment of Agreeableness and Mirthfulness, and the 
exercise of Intuition (where the latter faculty 
pays best) on man. 


Vicarious Action of Faculties.—In persons of 
small Self-Esteem, and who have consequently 
little innate dignity, Combativeness is very com. 
monly compelled to take the part, or even to 
take the place, of the feeble faculty. And, alas! 
how many of the worthiest powers prove unrelia- 
ble when brought to a severe test, and skulk 
away, leaving the poor budl-dog to stand growling 
alone in the gap! With those who have no exe- 
eutiveness or energy, and who do not succeed in 
any thing, Hope has shouldered on her a tenfold 
burden. Then it becomes the life-long trade of 
the ill-fed spinster to satisfy with pictured drafts 
on the uncertain future the shameful bankruptcy 
of the present! 


Antagonism of Faculties.—How can the want 
of a positive mental principle constitute a posi- 


‘tive mental principle? For example, how can 


the mere lack of Secretiveness endow its subject 
with Communicativeness? The one is an active 
and positive faculty, it would seem, equally with 
the other, while in character the two are diame- 
trically opposite, So, how can absence of Spirit- 
uality (faith) constitute Scepticism ; which is in 
itself as much a propensity (a Jove, so to speak, 
of unbelief) as is the former a love of the mys- 
tery on which it feeds? Or how can absence of 
Veneration produce a hatred of both the act of 
devotion and its highest object? These latter 
dispositions are too positive and real in their 


oo 


manifestation and results to be in themselves 
mere negations. So, we can understand how a 
want of Vitativeness should give disregard of 
life ; but how can it go farther, and give actual 
contempt of life, or lead to a murderous assault 
of its possessor on himself? Are we not led by 
considerations like these to a belief in the exist- 
ence of faculties antagonistic to those whose 
action is virtuous? Are there not other natural 
and even necessary qualities in man whose loca- 
tion, scope, and bearing on character have not 
yet been sufficiently recognised, and whose action 
is the opposite of that which is “lovely and of 
good report?” And may not these qualities ap- 
propriately reside in the dase of the brain, which, 


large Acquisitiveness works Destructiveness asa | ©qually with the upper and lateral surface, is the 


seat of well-marked convolutions, and of gray 
nervous substance !—especially when we remem- 
ber that this large tract of cerebral matter has 
been but imperfectly studied, and that no very 
important office has yet been clearly assigned to 
it. This doctrine is not advan by the writer 
as new, but as plausible and well worthy of con- 
sideration. 


Natural Language of Faculties.—The natural 
expression of the faculties in action, as has been 
well and generally remarked, is often in the di- 
rection of a line with the organ. Thus thought 
causes the head to “ droop,” the reflectives falling 
forward in the line of their projection from the 
centre of the brain; and in the same way, Bene- 
volence “ nods,” Religion gazes upward, Firm- 
ness stands “ bolt upright,” Intuition peers sus- 
piciously out from under the eyebrows, and 
Ideality drops the temples forward and to one 
side, on the finger’s end, and then paints the 
dreamy pictures that have no answering reality. 
May we not, however, detect some exceptions to 
this rule? True ; Combativeness gives the back- 
ward shake of the head, but it holds its subject 
forward, full in the face of his antagonist. And 
this latter seems to be equally a part of its natu- 
ral language. So Destructiveness, behind, pro- 
duces that frightful shake of the head, to the side 
and forward, the deadly meaning of which all 
well know. It also impels the whole body right 
forward, to grapple with its object. So, too, 
activity, energy, and desperation, basory, give 
motion in an upward line. The frantic man 


| leaps and throws up his arms; and a person 





writing a letter while in a passion runs his words 
upward, getting constantly above the line. Is not 
the law, then, that the repulsive qualities, the 
propensities or impulses, act in a direction con- 
trary to that of their own projection from the 
centre of the brain; that, being behind the per- 
son, they impel or drive the latter forward ; 
while it is the intellectual faculties, and espe- 
cially the sentiments, the true attractive and 
attracting qualities, that give motion directly 
forward, in the line of their own axes? This 
view corresponds well with our constant experi- 
ence. We are drawn or attracted towards all 
objects of our admiration or affection, but im- 
pelled or driven to conflict with the person and 
things we hate and would remove or destroy. 
The eyes are instinctively averted from one we 
dislike, and we repel af] the approaches of such. 
But the eyes are “riveted” on one we admire, 
and we invite companionship with all the inno- 
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cent blandishments so well known to the natural 
language of esteem. 

Types of Face.—Head and face are counter- 
parts. The mental or personal forces that mould 
the former, chisel their expression unerringly in 
the latter. Thus, if my observations have not 
deceived me, the three fundamental types of 
character, in which the spiritual, the intellectual, 
and the sensual respectively preponderate, have 
each their characteristic form of face. Spiritual- 
ists have a long middle-face. They are long be- 


tween the eyes and mouth, the nose being com- | 


monly a prominent feature, and long, but not 
inclined to turn up ; in common parlance, they_ 
are “long-faced.” Rationalists have a largé 
upper-face. They are prominent about and above 
the eyes. With them the distance between the 
eyes and mouth is very short; the nose short, 
and either small and straight or “ turned up.” 
The latter feature is especially seen in those in 
whom a disposition to scepticism and materialism 
is strong. Sensualists have a large lower-face } 
the nose is apt to be heavy, the cheeks wide and 
full, the mouth large, the lips thick, and the chin 
hanging or projecting. The entire visage ap- 
proximates the brute, and may be correctly de- 
scribed as coarse. The “tout ensemble” of the 
first class ismystery; of the second, penetration; 
of the third, animality. Sometimes these charac- 
ters are plainly combined ; but then it is most 
frequently the first and third. Byron said of 
Sheridan, “ He had the brow of a god, but the 
mouth of asatyr.”” And Bernard, a living French 
author, says of the unfortunate Edgar A. Poe, 
“He had the brow of a god, and the mouth of 
Silenus.” The lewer-face of Vitellius strongly 
reminds us of the tiger; but we gaze on the high 
brow and spiritual face of Melancthon as on a 
startling impersonation of the Divine wisdom and 
love. 

True Beauty Psychological._-In theory this is 
and must be admitted. All forms and features 
are but the expression, wrought into matter, of 
the spirit-life within. The man’s character is 
before the man himself; it is the evolution-force 
communicated to the material and previously 
passive germ, and which with inevitable certainty 
brings out in the person light hair or dark, fibres 
fine or coarse, a brain active or torpid, endowed 
with delicate sentiments, or with coarse, grasping 
desires ; which makes, in one word, the man’s 
whole person, and every part and parcel of his 
personality, wherever met and however observed, 
suggestive to the appreciating beholder of graces 
and excellences, or of blemishes and imperfec- 
tions. But the writer of this has observed that, 
practically, also, his ideas of beauty have become 
squared with phrenological principles. Thus, he 
cannot admire a low, wide head, especially in 
woman, nor any style of wearing the hair or of 

‘dress which greatly increases the apparent low- 
ness and width. So,a heavy back-head, or a low, 
narrow forehead, are alike abhorrent to a true 
idea of beauty. Indeed, the oval face, long asso- 
ciated with the highest feminine loveliness, is 
exactly that form we should expect to accompeny 
well-developed sentiments, moral and humane, 
and fair or full intellectual powers ; and observa- 
tion confirms the truth of the happy conjunction 
of qualities attending on this type of features, 

“Theory and Practice.””—Too much has been 





said of the difference between men’s theories and 
practices. As wide as it is and ever has been, 
this difference is a necessity, a simple fact of 
our nature; and such, to some extent, it long 
must be. He that essays to think, calls on his 
Ideality, a faculty which moves in the very at- 
mosphere of perfection, and which charms into 
action with itself the whole higher plane of his 
mental powers. He who essays to act, calls on 
Destructiveness, or energy, a faculty which smacks 


of clubs and blood, and which allies with itself 
the whole lower plane of the propensities. — 


Thought is by nature calmative and quiet; ac- 
tion is of necessity quick and turbulent. Thought 
is high; action, ow. When action is noble and 
serene, it is because its springs are in sentiment, 
and its character rather that of thought or devo- 
tion. When thought is mean er tumultuous, it is 
because it is begotten of low promptings, and its 
character is that of effort or of fe. What then? 
Are theories at the best useless? By no means. 


The balance of a man’s life is cast between the | 


poise of his Taovucut and that of his IMPULSE. 
Let, therefore, theories, thoughts, sentiments, and 
principles predominate, and the man is made 
better just in that ratio. He will not follow his 
principles to the full extent, nor will he by far 
exemplify all his thought ; and yet he will ne- 
cessarily be a better and a better man, just in 
proportion as his far-reaching ideas balance or 
over-balance his impulses and low cravings—- 
just in proportion as the placid Ideal culminates 
above the urgent and impetuous Actual. : 





Architecture. 





THE ITALIAN COTTAGE, 
AS COMPARED WITH THE SPHERICAL 
FORM OF HOUSE. 

WE insert the following diagrams of an Italian 
Cottage, drawn by a young artist of promise, not 
because we approve any cottage plan—yet con- 
sider this as good as any—but to contrast all 
irregular forms of houses with their opposite, the 
spherical and octagonal. The principles of the 
two are diametrically opposite ; and our object 
is to present them in contrast for the judgment 
of an enlightened public. 

Most of our objections to it are urged in “ Home 
for All.”, They are, first, its noor. To all extra- 
steep roofs we object, because extra expensive, 
and because they expose a much larger surface 
to the action of heat and cold than flat roofs, and 
receive the direct rays of the sun at right angles. 

And this extra steepness renders their junction 
more difficult. We prefer one roof, and that as 
fiat as will answer, yet shed water. To our eye, 
a house looks better with a balustrade, and a roof 
too flat to be seen, or, if seen, seen as little as 
may be. 

But this joining of roofs is rendered necessary 
by the cottage, as contradistinguished from’ the 
octagon. The former embodies all under one 
roof, and in one compact form. The latter, as in 
the accompanying rooms, 1 and 4, shoot right out 
from the main structure, and are to, 

not parts of it. In this consists our main objec- 
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tiog, All nature’s productions are circular. All 
fruits, grains, seeds—all that grows is globular. 
Only a second-growth potato is adjunctive. See, 
too, how much farther apart 1 and 4 are than if 
the same room were enclosed in the octagonal 
form, 

Observe, too, the loss of room. All the space 
at the right of the conservatory and above the 
dining-rooms might have been enclosed without 
requiring one inch more of wall ; and thus of the 
other three vacant corners. At least one-third 
more room might have been enclosed with the 
same wall. The apparent apology that one is a 
conservatory, we consider an objection; for its 
three sides, or about four-fifths of its wall, are 
exposed to the weather, whereas we would prefer 
that its rear be protected by the house—that it be 
built in with the house, and on its sunny side. 

To the hall we also object, as taking up all that 
wing for nothing. Its being used as a sitting- 
room spoils it as a hall, by obliging you to enter 
at once into the family-room. But all these 
objections, with their reasons, are so fully pre- 
sented in “ Home for All, or the Gravel Wall and 
Octagon Mode of Building,” new edition, that 
we refer readers to its pages. 

Nor do bay-windows strike our fancy. They 
are but projections, against all of which we have 
just protested, and, withal, much more expensive 


| than ordinary windows. But, simply calling atten- 


tion to these irregular cottage forms in contrast 
with our octagon compact houses, we leave all to 
make their own selection, observing that we 
never yet saw one who had dived in one of the 
latter but became perfectly enamored with it, 
and utterly averse to a return. 





THE ITALIAN COTTAGE. 

Tue design of this cottage is simple yet expres- 
sive, and is of the modified Italian style ; a style 
which, with its broad, overhanging, bracketed 
roofs (sheltering thoroughly the walls from the 
weather) and pleasing piazzas, is peculiarly 
adapted to our northern climate ; and while there 
is nothing difficult or expensive in the construc- 
tion of the various details, its bold projecting 
roofs and bay-windows give character to the 
exterior. It is intended to meet the requirements 
and exigences of a small family, and, simple and 
inexpensive as it is, it contains more of the real 
essentials that a house should possess, than many 
that have cost double the sum. 

The plan of the principal floor sufficiently 
explains itself, showing an ample hall, with a 
handsome staircase, (this hall might be used as 
a sitting-room,) abundantly lighted, and giving 
easy access to both drawing and dining-rooms, 
and by means of a lower staircase to kitchen and 
other basement apartments. There is also a 
back-door opening to rear of hoyse, Drawing- 
room, 15 by 20, with a large semi-octagonal bay- 
window, surrounded with a piazza, affording an 
agreeable accompaniment. At the end the green- 
house or conservatory is entered by means of a 
slidingsash-door; and to add to the effect produced, 
a fountain of pleasing proportions might, with 
great taste, be introduced. The dining-room is 
15 by 20, also provided with a bay-window, and 
contains a good closet. The bay-windows (the 
semi-octagonal being carried up in second floor) 
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form very striking features in this design, and the ; 


result is not altogether unpleasant. 

The basement contains a good-sized kitchen, 
with its several adjuncts of pantry, closets, &c., 
a cellar, laundry, and store-room, all sufficiently 
lighted ; the kitchen being almost above ground, 
owing to the surface on this side falling off suffi- 
ciently for the purpose. 
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The second floor contains three bed-rooms, a 
bath-room, water-closet, and several closets, those 
indispensable attachments to every country-house. 
In the attic we have two bed-rooms, large open 
attic, closets and cistern. 

All the rooms are quite large, adequately ven- 
tilated, and showing a very convenient and com- 
pact arrangement ; one where comfort and good 
effect are combined toa very considerable degree ; 
no flimsy ornamentation or filigree work enters 
in the slightest degree into this composition. 
All is plain, simple, and expressive, as a cottage 
should be. 

Perhaps nothing is more indicative of the 
character of its occupants than the external 
appearance of acountry dwelling ; a house stand- 
ing in an exposed situation, costly though it 

















may be, has a very repulsive, an uninviting 
appearance. No grateful shelter of umbrageous 
trees and shrubs offers to protect us from the 
scorching rays of a summer sun; and it is but 
natural to portend the want of taste, as well as 
intelligence, in those that occupy it. But far 
different is the result of the neat cottage, sur- 
rounded with shady shrubs and trees ; and though 
the cottage be ever so humble in its pretensions, 
it has a clean, tidy appearance, and, with its 
grounds richly cultivated, its flowers 
“All woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gayly in the golden light,” 

shrubs and trees pleasantly disposed, and a patch 
of well-kept lawn, is indicative of attention paid 
to other than “mere animal enjoyments.”’ 

Nor is this privilege denied to any possessor of 
a country residence, for the most limited spot of 
ground may be adorned with much beauty and 
effect. It may be laid out with winding or 
curved paths, neatly bordered with various 
flowers, blending their gaudy colors harmoniously 
together ; planted with a goodly assortment of 
shade trees and ornamental shrubs, of which 
there can be ever had a bountiful variety; a 
trellis here, with climbing plants ; a bower there, 
with its cool, refreshing shade ; a few vases, dis- 
posed with care over the lawn, receptacles for 
flowering plants. These, and more, (according 
as the place be larger or smaller,) are suscep- 
tible of giving an air of refinement, otherwise 
quite unattainable, and at a very slight expense. 
Were our country residences more generally 
decked with simplicity and taste, we imagine 
that the number of our young men who wander 
from the patrimonial estate, and precipitate 
themselves in the dissipated and vitiated follies 
of a city life, would be very materially lessened. 

A great desideratum for the country is the 
wire fence, (such as manufactured by Wicker- 
sham, N. Y.) Inconspicuous, and combining in an 


-eminent degree lightness and cheapness, it offers 


a very striking contrast to the miserable, rickety, 
zig-zag post-and-rail fence often met with in the 
country. It is more durable, and far more econo- 
mical than any other species of fence, since by 
this mode no ground is lost or made unproductive, 
and combines “taste and ornament with the ut- 
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most permanence and security.” We hope to see 
this style of country fencing jn more general use 
than at present. 
Wa. H. Witcox, Architect, 
381 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CIRCULAR HOUSE. 
DESCRIPTION. 

Tus circular house, in many respects quite 
original in its plan, has recently been erected by 
Enoch Robinson, Esq.,at Spring Hill, Somerville. 
No timber has been used in its construction. The 
walls are made of plank, sawed on a circle of 
forty feet, (the diameter of the house,) and nailed 
together, one above the other, in regular courses, 
The windows are made of four large panes of 
glass, in a single sash, which slides up into the 
wall, entirely out of the way. The inside blinds 
are arranged in the same manner. 

The oval parlor is twenty-four fect long, by 
fifteen feet wide. The circular library, opposite, 
is thirteen feet in diameter, leaving a fine front 
entry between these two curves. The kitchen, 
next the circular library, has a slate floor and 
walls of varnished white-wood. Detween the 
kitchen and the large dining-room is the chimney, 
and the kitchen and dining room closets, so 
arranged as to occupy very little room. 

On the second floor are seven chambers, two of 
them quite large, all opening into a pleasant 
rotunda, thirteen feet in diametcr, beneath the 
central sky-light. 

The accompanying sketch and plans will give 
a good idea of the general appearance and ar- 
rangement of this truly original and unique edi- 
fice. The plans are drawn on a scale of 8 feet to 
the inch.* 

Though made of the best materials, and of 
superior workmanship, this building has been 
erected at an expense much less than that of a 
square house erected in the ordinary way. 





- 


* See pp. 78 and 79 for plans. 
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Physical Geography. 
a) 0s 
CLIMATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE IiABITS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 
Translated from L Atienrun Francais. 

A DISTINGUISHED naturalist —M. E. Desor— 
lately read, at a general meeting of the Helvetic 
Society, a memoir full of piquant observations 
on the effects of climate in the United States. 
We give a few interesting extracts from this 
curious work, which has just appeared in the 
Swiss Review, an excellent magazine, published 
at Neufchatel. 











When a German or Swiss emigrant lands at 
New York, he does not find that the climate 
differs in any respect from that of his own country. 
Little by little, however, after he has established 
himself in a permanent manner, he begins to ob- 
serve the difference, which soon obliges him to 
modify some of his habits, and, with the lapse of 
a certain time, to make him, w llingly or unwill- 
ingly, adopt the American manner, which was at 
first the object of his most bitter criticisms. 

Thegxperience which most Europeans acquire, 
causes them to be astonished when they begin to 
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reflect upon it. They know that the Northern 
States are nearly in the same latitude as Central 
Europe ; the best informed amongst them remem- 
ber also to have learned at school, that zones of 
equal temperature correspond in a manner yet 
more striking. They have besides learned by 
experience that the winters, in the environs of 
New York and Boston, are nearly as cold as in 
the vicinity of Frankfort, Bale, and Zurich, and 
the summer at least as hot; and, nevertheless, 
there result effects altogether different, of which 
they understand absolutely nothing. Besides, 
when the é/ite of the German population of 
Boston assembled a few years ago in the Lyceum, 
to establish an academical course, according 
to the mode pursued by Americans, the princi- 
pal, if not the only question of general physics 
on which they expressed a strong desire to be 
informed, was that of the climate. How was it 
that they were all obliged to modify their habits 
after a certain time, and even their mode of pro- 
ceeding in the different arts and occupations ? 

Having been invited to give some discourses 
on the comparative climatology of the Continents 
of Europe and America, I was induced to inquire 
in a more special manner into the nature of those 
climacteric influences, and the consequences of 
the modifications that follow in their train. 


The phenomena of which we speak are of two 
kinds: those which relate to ordinary life, and 
which everybody can experience, and those which 
are observed in the exercise of certain profes- 
sions. : 

In the first category are eomprised the follow- 
ing phenomena : 


1. German women all wonder at the facility 
with which clothes dry, even in the coldest days 





of winter, as well as at the fact, that lye lasts in 
general only half as long as in Europe. This, | 
with them, accounts for the practice so generally 





adopted in the United States, of making lye 
every week. 

2. On the other hand, the same housekeepers, 
particularly those who dwell in the country, are 
inconsolable at the rapidity with which their 
bread becomes stale. Accustomed in their native 
country to provide a sufficient quantity of bread 
to last them several weeks, they despair at seeing 
their bread, although it is prepared in the same 
manner, become stale and uneatable after the 
lapse of a few days; they account for it by the 
quality of the flour or the water ; they get angry, 
regret that such should be the case, and at the 
end of a few weeks, finish by adopting the Ameri- 
can custom of making bread every day, or at 
least every other day. 

3. This inconvenience, which is certainly real, 
is compensated, to a certain extent, by advan- 
tages which we do not possess. Thus, dampness 
is much less to be feared in the United States 
than with us. It is rare that winter provisions 
are spoiled. The cellars, in particular, unless 
they are placed in very low and damp situations, 
are excellent, which causes the dry air to pre- 
serve all kinds of provisions, fruits, and vege- 
tables, much longer and more effectually than 
with us. 


4, The same absence of humidity shows itself 
in a much more striking manner in winter in the 
apartments. The windows become congealed 
much less than with us. Thus the Germans, who 
are accustomed to see the panes of glass covered 
with a frosty arborization during the greater part 
of the winter, and who can with difficulty under 
stand aChristmas feast without eisblumen,( flowers 
of ice,) are quite disappointed not to find them 
more frequent in America, and yet it is as cold 
there, and even colder, at Christmas-time than at 
Hamburg or Munich. ; 

5. Alongside of these experiences, which belong 
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GROUND PLAN OF CIRCULAR HOUSE. 








to ordinary life, there are others which relate to 
hygiene, and which everybody feels in his own 
person. I will cite here but one example—the 
influence which a residence in the United States 
has on the hair, which, at the end of a certain 
time, loses considerably its glossiness ; hence, a 
greater want of pomatums and of oil, and conse- 
quently a much larger number of wigmakers. 
Many young men who, in Switzerland or Ger- 
many, would have cried out at the very idea of 
pomatum or Macassar oil, afraid of looking effe- 
minate, gradually approach the wigmaker’s shop, 
after they have sojourned a short time in the 
United States. 

The experiences which have resulted from the 
exercise of different arts and occupations are not 
less significant. Here are a few examples, which 
I gathered from intelligent and trustworthy 
persons : 

1. Builders do not know the necessity of letting 
their houses dry, during a season, before they 
deliver them up for the purposes of dwellings. The 
mason is hardly out of them before the tenant 
enters, without any fear of catching the rheuma- 
tism, or any of the infirmities incidental to us 
who enter newly-constructed buildings. 

2. House-painters can apply much more rapidly 
than with us, a second coat of varnish or of paint, 
without the quality of the work being affected 


by it. 


3. As a counterpoise, workers in ebony, and 
particularly musical instrument- makers, are 
obliged to be much more careful in the selection 
of wocd wh ch they use. Wood which in Europe 
would be considered sufficiently dry, would not 
be admitted in the work-shops of Boston or New 
York, where it would crack in a very short time. 
It is to this cause we must attribute the great 
success of American pianos, whilst those of 
Vienna, although they are highly thought of in 
Europe, soon become deteriorated. 

4. Joiners are also obliged to make use of a 
much thicker glue than that which they use in 
Europe. 

5. On their part, tanners make the remark that 
skins become dry much more easilythan in Europe, 
which enables them to maintain a much larger 
stock on hand, within acomparatively given time. 
They are, moreover, astonished at the rapidity 
with which desiccation operates itself in the 
winter season. 

6. In fine, Lean cite a fact, drawn from my own 
experience as a naturalist. You all know what 
trouble we have in Europe to secure our collec- 
tions of Natural History against dampness ; it is 
only by spreading lime or other absorbents in our 
galleries, that we succeed in destroying the 
effects of dampness, particularly in new build- 
ings. At Boston I saw a collection of birds and 
mammiferous animals placed in apartments which 








the plasterer had just left, without ever thinking 
of placing absorbents there. When I made the 
remark to the keeper, and expressed my solici- 
tude for so many precious objects which ran the 
risk of being spoiled, “ You forget,’’ said he, 
“that we are in New England, and not in 
Europe.” 

All these different phenomena are referable to 
one and the same cause, which you have already 
divined—the greater dryness of the air in the 
United States. It might even appear useless to 
insist as much as I have done on this peculiarity 
in the American elimate, if, apparently, this result 
werenot in opposition to the meteorological know- 
ledge we possess relative to that country. “ You 
pretend,” has it been often objected to us, “that 
the climate of the United States is drier than that 
of Europe; and, nevertheless, we know that it 
rains there neither less nor less often than it does 
with you.” 

Tn fact, the quantity of water which falls in the 
United States in the form of rain or of snow, is 
not only not inferior, but equals, and even sur- 
passes that which falls in Europe. 

The number of rainy days in the United States 
is not, moreover, less than what it is in Europe, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the British Isles 
and Norway. In return, it seems to be more con- 
siderable than in Eastern Europe. _It fs neces- 
sary for me to observe that the contradiction 
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which ensues from this information is so only 
in appearance, and that notwithstanding this 
greater quantity of water, the climate may be 
on the whole drier in the United States than 
in Europe. The reason of it is very simple; 
it is, that in fine weather the atmosphere is 
less charged with humidity than with us. The 
air does not maintain itself, as in England and 
the west of Europe, in a state bordering on satu- 
ration, but the moment it ceases to rain, and a 
change of wind brings fine weather, the hygrome- 
ter falls immediately, and the dew is sensibly 
beneath the ambient temperature of the air. 
There is in this respect much similarity between 
the climate of the United States and that of the 
Alps. Our mountains, you know, have given 
rise to results in appearance not less contradic- 
tory. Relying on the fact that it rained oftener 
there than in the plains, we conciuded from it, 
with too much haste, that the air there was drier. 
We have thus seen in ancient manuals of meteor- 
ology, and even in recent works, the climate of 
the Alps placed among damp climates, whilst in 
reality the air there is much drier than elsewhere, 
of which every one of us may have had expe- 
rience in a fine day. To this circumstance also 
must we attribute, in great part, the fact that we 
fatigue ourselves less in the mountains than in 
the plains. 

The cause of this much greater dryness of the 





American climate is easy to be understood. In 
America, as in Europe, the predominant winds 
are westerly winds. On our European coasts, 
these winds arrive charged with a humidity with 
which they have become saturated in their con- 
tact with the ocean. Hence it happens that they 
generally bring rain with them. In the United 
States the inverse is the rule. The westerly 
winds reach the Atlantic coast after having 

‘ swept over a whole continent, and during their 
course have lost a great part of their humidity. 
Thus it is very seldom that they are accompanied 
with rain. They fill the same role that easterly 
winds do with us, which, from the fact alone 
that they come from the continent, are dry and 
free from dampness. 


The lecturer then went on to state the effects 
of the climate on the personal appearance and 
habits of Americans. Many of his remarks 
being of a didactic character, are omitted ; those 
only which are essentially interesting are given. 

He says, one of the physiological traits of the 
American is the absence of embonpoint. Go 
through the streets of New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia, and of a hundreé individuals you 
meet, you hardly see one who is corpulent ; and 
if you do, it will often happen that this person is 
a foreigner, or of foreign extraction. 








Of the fair sex, he speaks of their delicate and 


ethereal expression, on which the American ladies 
pride themselves so much. But in admitting what 
there is attractive in this type, which the poets, 
right or wrong, qualify as angelic, he believes he 
does not err much in thinking that the European 
ladies, for being a little more robust and dumpy, 
have not the less right to his admiration. 

He traces these peculiarities to the effects of the 
climate ; but his remarks on the impatience which 
it is said Americans manifest in their conduct, 
are too interesting not to be given in full: 


“There is no European who, on landing in 
New York, Boston, or Baltimore, has not been 
struck with the feverish activity which reigns on 
all sides. Everybody is in a hurry—people on 
the wharves and along the side-ways run rather 
than walk. If two friends meet each other in the 
streets, they merely shake hands, and have no 
time to converse together. Itis true we see some- 
thing of the same kind in the ports and large 
towns of England; only, the activity of the 
English appears to me more suited to their tem- 
perament ; that of the American is more instinct- 
ive, the result of habit and of a natural impa- 
tience, rather than of necessity : hence it happens 
that it shows itself on occasions when it is out of 
season; and it is for this that the Americans 
have been oftentimes reproached.” 

He accounts for this national characteristic, 
which most writers have observed, by saying : 
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“An impatience so gencral must, necessarily, have 
its source in some general cause. Although we 
do not yet possess much precise information as to 
the manner, humidity in the air works more or 
less on the nervous system : we do not believe we 
err in attributing this nervous irritability of the 
people of the United States to the dryness of the 
American climate. Can we not cite in support of 
this opinion the less durable effect, but not less 
constant, that the easterly wind produces with 
us? The inhabitants of the Jura know too well 
what effect it has on the nerves, and even on the 
disposition of the mind, to such an extent, that 
when the easterly wind blows for a long time, 
people feel a sort of uneasiness, of irritation, which 
oftentimes degenerates into bad humor ; so much 
so, that in certain localities it has become a com- 
mon saying, that the easterly wind makes women 
wicked ; and I have heard more than one make 
the remark, that they would invite no person to 
their honses during an easterly gale. 

“Tf, therefore, dry winds produce such marked 
effects amongst ourselves, where they only occa- 
sionally blow, we may imagine that their influence 
must be much greater in a country where they 
are the prevailing winds all along the Atlantic 
coast.” 

M. Desor’s paper abounds in highly philosophi- 
cal deductions from well-known facts, and is 
exceedingly interesting. We have not space to 
give more. 
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MAGNETISM BEFORE 
DAYS OF MESMER. 
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Ir might be distinctly proved that a knowledge 
of the influence modernly known as “Animal” or 
“Human Magnetism,” together with its proper 
mode of application in the cure of disease, is 
almost as old as human history, inasmuch as dis- 
tinct allusions to it are found in some of the ear- 
liest writinge. It is not, however, our purpose, in 
this brief article, to trace back its history beyond 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, when, 
as it appears, it first began to be employed by the 
kings of France and England as an agent in the 
cure of secrofulous tumors, King Edward I. (of 
England,) surnamed the Confessor, is said to have 
been the first who healed this species of malady 
by the touch, and the circumstances of his first 
case of the kind are said to have been as follows: 

A certain woman had a swelling in her neck 
under her chin, which was very troublesome, re- 
sisting all ordinary curative applications, She 
was finally admonished in 9 dream to present 
herself to the King and make known her difficulty, 
and was given to understand that speedy relief 
would be the resylt. She gccordingly addressed 
herself to King Edwards who washed and manipu- 
lated the tumor, making upon it, as it is said, 
the sign of the cross. After this the sore speed- 
ily suppurated and healed, I¢ is said that while 
Edward lived in Normandy he healed many per- 
sons of the same disease, Peter of Blois, {n writ- 
ing from the court of Henry II. in 1180, stated 
that it was the custom of the King to touch per- 
sons in this same manner ; and the practice was 
also pursued by each of the subsequent kings 
and queens of England down to Queen Anne. 
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The kings of France appear to have been no 
legs successful in the cure of scrofula by this same 
method. They accompanied the process with the 
form of words, “Le Roi te touche et Dieu te 
gu rit.’ (“The King touches thee, and God 
cures thee.”’) Louis the Big, in the first half of 
the twelfth century, was said to have successfully 
employed this mode of cure in numerous cases ; 
and it is added that Philip, the father of this 
king, lost the power of performing such cures, by 
his crimes. Philip of Valois is said to have 
cured no less than fourteen hundred persons of 


them ; and “ Francis I. touched for this distemper 
at Bologna, in presence of the Pope, in 1515, and 
while he was a prisoner in Spain.”* It was from 
the fact that this malady was cured in this man- 
ner by kings, that it took its name of “ king’s 
evil,”’ which name it has retained to this day. 

It was, undoubtedly, a superstition which at- 
tributed to kings the exclusive power of healing 
the disease in this manner, and this is further 
proved by the fact of its possession by others. 
Perhaps the most remarkable example illustra- 
tive of this fact, is found in the history of that 
extraordinary man, VALENTINE GREATREAKS, an 
Irishman, who flourished about two centuries ago. 

The following account of him I find ina cu- 
rious old work entitled “Saducismus Triumpha- 
tus,” written by Rev. Joseph Glanvil, and pub- 
lished in 1682. The account is contained in a 
letter to Glanvil, written by Rev. Dr. Dean, an 
intimate acquaintance of Greatreaks, and cha- 
racterized by Glanvil as “a person of great ve- 
racity, and a philosopher.” 

The statement which the writer received from 
Greatreaks himself, concerning the discovery of 
his own powers, is to the following effect: He 
was seized with an inward impulse which contin- 
ually suggested to him the words, “I have given 
thee the gift of curing the evil.” This impres- 
sion continually pursued him, with little regard 
to outward circumstances, and whether he was 
alone or in company, at his business or at his 
devotions, and he finally complained to his wife 
that he was “haunted.” He however resolved 
to try an experiment which would determine 


and a neighbor of his, a lady, being grievously 
afflicted with the king’s evil, he selected her for 
his first subject. The experiment perfectly suc- 
ceeded, and he was thus emboldened to try his 
powers on others similarly afflicted, and met with 
equal success. “For about a twelvemonth he 
pretended to cure no other distemper ; but then 
the ague being very rife in the neighborhood, 
the same impulse, after the same manner, spoke 
within him, ‘I have given thee power to cure the 
ague ;’ and meeting with persons in their fits, and 
taking them by the band, or laying his hand upon 
their breasts, the ague left them. About half a 
year after, the accustomed impulse became more 
general, and suggested to him, ‘I have given 
thee the gift of healing,’ and then he attempted 
all diseases indifferently, And though he saw 
strange effects, he doubted whether the cause 
were any virtue that came from him, or the peo- 
ple’s fancy. To convinee him of his incredulity, 
as he lay one night in bed, one of his hands was 





* See Colquhqua’s “* [a's Revelata,” vol. i, p. 87. Also, Rather's “ Lives 
of the Saipts,” vol, iv, p. 161. 








this species of disease, by laying hands upon | 


| Iam convinced it is not miraculous. 
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struck dead, and the usual impulse suggested to 
him to make trial of his virtue upon himself, which 
he did, stroking it with the other hand, and then 
it immediately returned to its former liveliness. 
This was repeated two or three nights together.” 

This was from Greatreaks’ account of his own 
experiences, and the author of this letter declares 
that his well-known sincerity was such as to free 
him from the suspicion of relating any thing 
which he did not believe to be strictly true. But 
the same writer addresses another letter to Mr. 
Glanvil, in which he speaks of wonderful cures 
performed by .Greatreaks, which he personally 
witnessed himself, and which were notorious in 
the part of the country where he dwelt. “I 
was,” says he, “ three weeks together with him 
at my Lord Conwaye’s, and saw him, I think, lay 
his hands upon a thousand persons, and really 
there is something in it more than ordinary ; but 
I have seen 
pains strangely fly before his hand till he has 
chased them out of the body ; dimness cleared 
and deafness cured by his touch ; twenty persons, 
at several times, in fits of falling sickness, were in 
two or three minutes brought to themselves so as 
to tell where their pain was, and then he hath 
pursued it till he hath driven it out at some ex- 
treme part; running sores of the king’s evil 
dried up, and kernels brought to a suppuration, 
by his hand ; grievous sores of many months’ 
date, in a few days healed ; obstructions and stop- 
pings removed; cancerous knots in the breast 
dissolved, &c.”’ 

Mr. Glanvil adds that “many of those matters 
of fact’’ connected with the healing practices of 
Greatreaks had been “critically inspected and 
examined by several deep searchers of the Royal 
Society, whom we may suppose as unlikely to be 
deceived by a contrived imposture as any persons 
extant.’’ The history of the marvellous cures 
performed by this individual, therefore, may be 
considered as perfectly authenticated, and as re- 
liable as human testimony in any case can be ; 
and did the doctrine of Animal Magnetism need 
any defence against the now almost extinct pow- 
ers of that scepticism which seeks to found it 


| upon the supposed charlatanism of a Mesmer, and 


whether there was any truth in the suggestion, | 





the enthusiasm or dishonesty of his followers, it 
might triumphantly point to the foregoing facts 
in proof of its existence long before Mesmer lived. 

We have given prominence to these facts in 
the life of Greatreaks, because they are so well 
established, are of such high intrinsic interest, 
and have not hitherto been generally known. 
But numerous instances might be given in which 
the magnetic power has been instinctively em- 
ployed with similar sanative results, by ignorant, 
unsophisticated, and sometimes even superstitious 
persons, who never heard the name of Mesmer, 
and who knew not even the meaning of the word 
“magnetism.” For instance, many years ago an 
acquaintance of a friend of mine had a tumor, 
or some other kind of sore, growing on his wrist, 
which was very troublesome. After it had for a 
long time resisted every attempt to cure it by 
ordinary methods, the gentleman consented to 
allow a simple-hearted and ignorant man to op- 
erate on it, who pretended to cure by the touch, 
and by muttering a few words. The operator 
led him forth in the evening, placed bis hand 
upon the sore, and then looked at the crescent 
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moon and slowly uttered these words: “ Let what 
Isee grow larger, and what I feel grow smaller.” 
Though the gentleman was incredulous, he ac- 
knowledged that from some cause the tumor, after 
that, daily diminished in size, and finally disap- 
peared. Now, the philosophy of this cure is very 
plain, although at the time it was not understood 
either by operator or subject. By an unconscious- 
ly-exerted magnetic force by the operator, the 
nervous currents, and hence molecular motions, 
on which the sustenance and growth of the tumor 
depended, were altered or destroyed, and the 
tumor receiving no further deposit’ »n of parti- 
cles, dwindled, and finally disappeared, as a mat- 
ter of course. The only effect of the magic words 
that were muttered was, perhaps, to concentrate 
more perfectly the mind both of operator and 
subject, and thus to render the magnetic action 
more potent. The patient, moreover, may have 
been led by that means to watch the nightly in- 
crements of the moon with reference to his cure, 
and thus unconsciously performed a self-magnet- 
ization which was favorable. 

I have been credibly informed of many cases 
of external disease, and even of some serious 
cancers, being cured in a similar way, by this 
class of magic practitioners. Most of those who 
have tried their hand in this method of therapeu- 
tics, have been induced to test their powers from 
the fact that they were seventh sons or seventh 
daughters ; but unless it can be shown from the 
laws of human gestation that there is any thing ne- 
cessarily different in the essential constitution of a 
seventh from what there is in a first or a fortieth 
son or daughter, the idea that they possess essen- 
tially different magnetic powers may be set down 
as a mere fancy. Ww. F. 





CURIOUS PSYCHOLOGIOAL 
PHENOMENON. 

I nave the following from the lips of Dr. J. R. 
Orton, of Brooklyn, in whose experience the 
phenomenon herein described occurred. The 
narrator stated that some years ago he was one 
evening writing on a deeply metaphysical sub- 
ject—a subject which required all his mental 
powers—and he became deeply abstracted and 
mentally excited. After being in this state for 
some time, he suddenly found himself separated, 
as it were, from his own body, and standing sev- 
eral feet from it, and looking upon it as it sat by 
the table with the pen in its hand. It occurred 
to him that the mental effort he had been making 
was too great for his own safety, and with an 
effort of will he returned again to his deserted 
frame. Not, however, feeling the worse for what 
had occurred, he resumed his writing, and was 
soon as deeply absorbed as ever, when he a 


second time found himself divested of the physi- 


cal organism, and standing and gazing upon it, 
as before. He again returned to it by a volition- 
al effort, but the reéntrance this time was more 
difficult than it had been before, and was attended 
with severe pains in the spinal column, Warned 
by these occurrences, he ceased writing, and di- 
verted his mind to other subjects, and the next 
day he was ifot conscious of any bad results as 
arising from these experiences. This is one 
among the thousands of phenomena which might 
be related as proving that while the soul is nor- 





mally connected with the body, and is in a great 
degree dependent upoa it, it still may exist as a 
separate entity, entirely independent of the phy- 
sical organism. w. F. 


. Agriculture. 








W moever innkes two ears of corn or two bades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before, deserves better of Mankind, and dows more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put together.— 
Swirr. 





APRIL. 
FARM WORK TO BE DONE. 


BY H.C. VAIL, 


Dexay in the operations of this month cannot 
be remedied by any amount of future industry. 
No time can now be lost in hurrying on the work 
in a rapid but effectual manner. Do nothing 
unless you do it well. Plants just starting re- 
quire that the soil should be properly conditioned 
for the extension of their roots, and that the 
proper food for them is present in the soil—for 
upon this the future success of your plants de- 
peads. Be assured that unless a plant have a 
perfect mechanical structure at its first stages of 
growth, it will not succeed in perfecting itself. - 

The following should be the motto with every 
farmer : “Every thing must be commenced at the 
right time, be properly done when done, and 
the most assiduous care be observed that nothing 
while growing suffers from neglect.” 

Review last month’s labors: see that all has 
been well attended to. Plough light lands, and 
such as are fitted for it by the underdraining 
and subsoiling of last season. Clayey soils must 
never be ploughed or worked in any way when 
wet. The action of the plough will tend to con- 
solidate the particles of soil and form a stiff mass, 
almost impenetrable to the roots of plants, and 
will prevent the free circulation of the atmo- 
sphere. Plough all lands as deeply as the sur- 
face will admit, turning up no more than an inch 
of the subsoil at one ploughing ; unless the sub- 
soil be of the same character as the surface soil. 
Instead of deepening the soil at one operation, to 
the injury of crops, make free use of one of the 
most approved patterns of the subsoil plough— 
which is of light draught, and may be run to a 
great depth with the additional expense of one 
team. By this means the atmosphere will circu- 
late freely, and deposit its carbonie acid, mois- 
ture, and ammonia ; thus partially changing the 
subsoil to surface soil before being elevated. The 
advantages of deep and subsoil ploughing are so 
numerous as to forbid more than a passing re- 
mark at this time. 

By deepening the soil, a greater surface is pre- 
sented for the extension of the roots in search of 
food, In times of drought they can extend down 
deeply enough to escape from its effects, while 
the more freely the atmosphere is admitted 
among the particles of soil, the more rapidly will 
the )} reparation of the food for the erop go on, 
and ‘sequently we reasonably expect the grain 
to be rore solid and plump, and the straw to 
become stronger. The character of a soil is 
sometimes entirely changed by deep and subsoil 
ploughing, so that what was once a poor and al- 
most barren soil deeomes fertile. 
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Lands already ploughed should be run through 
with the cultivator, burying down weeds and de- 
stroying such seeds as may be about germinating. 
The ridges, thrown up last fall on clayey soils, 
should be opened with a two-way plough and 
prepared for crops. The soil will be light and 
pulverulent, and much more readily worked than 
similar soils which were not so treated last fall. 
If about applying compost or barnyard manures, 
bury them as deeply as possible, so that the su- 
perincumbent soil may detain all escaping gases 
resulting from their decomposition, whereas if 
spread on the surface they will escape into the 
atmosphere and be entirely lost to the farmer. 

This is the usual time for sowing plaster on 
grass lands. Try some of Mapes’ Improved Su- 
perphosphate of Lime this year: say at the rate 
of one to two hundred pounds per acre, mixing 
it with once or twice its bulk of fine damp soil 
previous to sowing. In it you will find the com- 
ponents of plaster, viz., sulphuric acid and lime, 
together with phosphoric acid, ammonia, potash, 
soda, etc., existing in the bones and guano used 
in its manufacture ; also sow it on winter grain, 
at the rate of two to three hundred pounds per 
acre. It cannot fail to give greatly increased 
crops, as the phosphates have nearly all been 
removed from our soils by the crops carried off. 

Open dead furrows and water-courses, and see 
that all drains are in good working order and 
capable of discharging a full volume of water. 
Spring wheat, barley, and rye, should be sown 
without delay. Latter end of the month, flax and 
hemp may be sown. Prepare a piece of ground 
by deeply ploughing and subsoiling, removing 
stones, sods, etc., and finish by harrowing nicely. 
On this, plant carrots and parsnips, being careful 
to supply all the requirements of the crop before- 
hand. 

Field peas may be sown, and do not negleat 
sowing corn in drills at a distance of two anda 
half to three feet apart, to serve as fodder for 
dry weather, when pastures fall short, For this 
purpose use the variety known as Stowell’s 
Evergreen; this gives stalks much larger than 
other varieties, and contains larger quantities of 
saccharine matter, furnishing a large quantity of 
nutritious fodder at small expense, 

Examine peach trees, and if any signs of the 
worm appear, destroy him by pouring boiling- 
hot water on the body of the tree, about two feet 
above the ground. There is no fear of doing 
injury to the tree. The use of the salt and lime 
mixture about the body of the tree will some- 
times prevent its attacks. 

Plant corn and potatoes as soon as practicable. 

The following in regard to the artichoke we 
clip from the American Farmer, but having had 
no practical experience in their cultivatien, we 
can say nothing in their favor, Artiebes on the 
cultivation of this plant may be found in vol. i., 
p. 54 and 56; vol, ii, p. $3, of the Working 

Farmer, 

Arricnoxes.—This is a crop that we gen, with 
a good conscience, recommend to such of our ag- 
ricultural friends as may grow their own posk, 
or who may desire to provide succulent food for 
their milch cows, Any land that will bring forty 
bushels of corn, with manure, would, with like 
treatment, produce five or six hundred of the 
tubers of the Jerusalem Artichoke, A peck at a 
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meal, twice a day, mixed with cut straw and a 
quart of meal, or a gallon of bran, would make 
a cow give a full flow of milk. If the stalks be 
cut in the beginning of October, and carefully 
dried, an acre would give from two to three tons 
of most excellent fodder for cattle, which, when 
cut into small pieces, and moistened with a little 
salt and water, is greatly relished by them. If 
cooked, it is still better. Where hogs may be 
intended to be fed with them, all the trouble to 
be sustained, after the stalks and fodder are re- 
moved, is, simply to turn the hogs into the lot, 
where they will do their own digging and eating. 
When thus feeding, they find water enough in 
the artichokes, so there is no need to give them 
any ; it is, however, necessary to keep them at 
all.times supplied in a trough with charcoal, 
rotten wood, and ashes. Thirty hogs would find 
food on an acre of artichokes for a month, not 
only to subsist them, but grow fat upon; while 


they would leave seed enough in the ground to 


stock it the next year. 

Move or Cuutrure.—Manure the ground with 
about the same quantity and kind of manure as 
is given to a crop of corn when liberally fed ; 
plough it in eight inches deep, harrow, and roll : 
then list your land three by two feet, the same 
depth as for potatoes. Have your roots cut into 
sets, as are potatoes, plant a set at every inter- 
secting list, and cover the plants up. Treat them 
as you would a crop of corn. 

Quantity or Seep per Acre.—Fifteen bush- 
els of roots, cut into sets, will plant an acre. 

Tor-pressinc.— After the plants come up, 
give them a handful of the following mixture, 
which is for an acre: five bushels of ashes, one 
bushel of plaster, and one load of rich mould or 
stable-dung. 


Som.—They delight most in a deep, fertile, 


sandy loam. 

Contrnvance.—If the ground be manured and 
cultivated annually, there will be no necessity 
for replanting for seven or eight years. 


Hrography 


JOHN THOMAS. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND PORTRAIT. 








Tae accompanying likeness indicates great 


cerebral energy, and a superior frontal lobe. All 
the temperaments are very strong, and about 
equally so. That the muscular system is most 
powerful, is evinced by his prominent nose, and 


distinct muscular delineations. All his features | 


are strongly marked, which designates equally 
bold and prominent features of character. Such a 
man could hardly live in the world without pro- 
ducing a strong sensation among his fellow-men. 

His reasoning faculties are especially promi- 
nent. Of course all his powers must run in an 
intellectual, and especially in a reflective channel. 
He could not help thinking and uttering his 
thoughts—reasoning and arguing—all his life. 
And his thoughts will provoke thought in others. 
The moral organs are also large, and hence his 
thoughts run on moral and religious subjects. 
He is a natural theologian. 





Combativeness is developed even to an extreme. 
Hence the polemical form assumed by him. He 
opposes, contends, criticises, and discusses; and 
is heroic in what he considers right. And this is 
increased by small Secretiveness, which renders 
him too blunt and severe in his strictures, and 
leads him to open warfare with all who differ 
from him. 

Approbativeness is even very large. This 
delights in conspicuosity, and,with Combativeners 
and reflective intellect, seeks notoriety for new 
opinions, besides rendering him intensely ambi- 
tious. We were once much more inclined to 
criticise inordinate Approbativeness, till we ob- 
served that all men distinguished for any thing 
have an extra share of it. In Brandreth it is 
enormous. This made that “stir ’’ which sold his 
pills. In John Quincy Adams it was also very 
large. This organ seeks popular favor, and thus 
does what will arrest attention. It acts on the 
other dominant faculties of our subject as a 
powerful head of steam acts on machinery, and 
goads them up to their highest pitch of action. 

Firmness is very large, and Spirituality very 
small. His head is quite out of the ordinary run, 
and his biography is correspondingly unique. 

His large Ideality and Constructiveness are 
likely to complicate and idealize his theological 
views and mental operations. Indeed, all the 
points of character stand right out in the most 
conspicuous manner, and this must render him 
conspicuous, because full of peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies. 

His wearing the beard is commendable, as set- 
ting a true example, evincing independence, and 
promotive of health and masculine vigor. Would 
that many more would thus turn Samsons! 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Dr. Taomas was born in London, in 1805. His 
father was from a Welsh ancestry named Llewel- 
lin, the last of the independent chiefs of that 


| wild and mountain region. His mother was 


Scotch, and died aged 71. Her father, for thirty 
years captain of the Young Eagle, engaged in the 
Greenland fishery, died in easy circumstances, 
aged 74. He was an honest and prudent man, 
and much respected. The paternal grandfather 
was 74, and his father still lives at 72. 

Without doubt, the physical, mental, and moral 
qualities of previous generations reappear in 
children. This is illustrated in the person before 
us. For about four years previous to his birth, his 
father had devoted himself to the study of theolo- 
ky and logic in a Nonconformist institution, and 
for about a year before his birth, he added to these 
anatomy and surgery, in which he became deeply 
interested. The theological and logical, however, 


| had prepossessed him, and obtained a stronger 


hold on his mentality than the anatomical and 
surgical, as seen in the biography of his son. 
Joun Tuomas, M. D., was, as Jacob said of 
Reuben, “ his first-born, his might, and the begin- 
ning of his strength ;” inheriting, as his phrenolo- 
gy and biography attest, some of the qualities of 
both ancestry. As a boy, he was soberminded 
and studious ; and thought worthy of some praise, 
having obtained a silver medal for proficiency in 
drawing, and an “ Encyclopedia of the Arts and 
Sciences” for his general progress in school 
literature. He studied medicine from 17 till 25, 
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when he commenced practice in the suburbs of 
London. Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery 
interested him the most, and gained for him some 
distinction at the Medical School of St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, where, at a public examination, he ob- 
tained a prize; besides being Demonstrator of 
Anatomy for a year in a branch school of the 
Royal Western Hospital. How far his father’s 
anatomical studies at the epoch of his conception 
were concerned in these manifestations, let the 
reader determine. 

Being dissatisfied with the British polity in 
Church and State, which he believed corrupt 
beyond redemption, and supposing in the United 
States things civil and religious were just what 
they ought to be, after having practised his pro- 
fession about three years, he translated himself 
to this country, as the place of his future labors 
in the toils of Esculapius. He accordingly washed 
his hands of civil and religious factions, and sailed 
for the Union on May 18, 1832, as ship’s surgeon. 

Having but little to do, he amused himself 
partly by keeping a log of the ship’s course, and 
studying navigation. By comparing the latitudes 
and longitudes of ships spoken with the reckon- 
ings of his own ship, he discovered a difference 
of upwards of two hundred and fifty miles between 
them. Assuming the other ships to be right, it 
placed the Wellesley near to Sable Island, while 
its captain imagined he was upwards of two 
hundred and fifty miles from it. 

About 8 P. M. on Sunday, things wore a suspi- 
cious aspect. The water and action of the waves 
appeared as if the bottom were not fardown. The 
Doctor was about to turn in, but feeling uneasy 
about the ship, warned the mate that if he held 
on the present tack much longer he would run 
the ship aground. The mate laughed at him for 
a timid and ignorant landsman. The Doctor re- 
tired, but soon made his appearance again, and 
repeated the warning, which only called forth the 
same fool’s argument. Finding he could affect 
nothing, he concluded to turn in, waiting for 
events; but before he had removed his coat, the 
ship ran aground in sight of Sable Island! 

While the ship was thumping on the bottom, 
no one expected to see the coming day. Danger 
was on every side, and the sea appeared impatient 
for its prey. The Doctor, who had been told by 
Mr. Deville, a phrenologist in London, that his 
“ Hope ” was strong, hoped on, finding it difficult 
to persuade himself that he was born to be 
drowned so early in life ; yet he was not without 
serious misgivings; and thoughts of the most 
unpleasant nature crowded upon him as to his 
condition after death. He had been born of the 
flesh into Cromwellian Independency, known as 
“Congregationalism,”’ of whose mysteries his pa- 
rents were, professors, and his father a duly 
authorized administrant. But the theological 
metaphysics of this form of English and American 
godliness proved, in the Doctor’s case, of no value 
in his extremity. They surrendered his mind to 
doubt and uncertainty, and to the formation of 
the resolution to go down into the abyss with 
these as his last words : “ Lord, have mercy upon 
me a sinner for Christ’s sake,’ as all that could 
be devised in the premises; at the same time, 
however, he determined that if he ‘ever set foot 
on terra firma again, the great object of his life 
should be to find out that truth, if such there 
were, that could give a full assurance for the 


























es that he en be no more surprised by 
untoward events at sea or land. 

This determination shaped his future course. 
Dr. Thomas in search of the truth, is the epitome 
of his life for the last twenty years. He soon 
discovered that nothing definite and soul-satisfy- 
ing was to be found among the pulpit oratory of 
the land. A gentleman in the West introduced 
himself to his acquaintance, and before many 
hours had elapsed, invited his attention to the 
inquiry, “What is the truth?” He taught him 
that the Bible was all-sufficient to answer this 
question ; and though the gentleman was igno- 
rant of it himself, and has abandoned the inquiry 
as hopeless, he gave a direction to the Doctor’s 
investigations, by which, after years of diligent 
study, he was enabled to find what he sought for, 
the system of truth revealed in the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. 

He commenced operations as a public writer 
in 1834, when he began the publication of 
a periodical styled the “Apostolic Advocate,” 
designed as a vehicle for the truth to his con- 
temporaries, as he might succeed in bringing it 
to light. He continued this for five years in the 
face of active opposition, virulent reproach, and 
much clamor. Theological ire, which is unap- 
peasable, was roused against him upon two 
points ; first, because he affirmed that immersion, 
and, in fact, any religious rite, is utterly value- 
less where the subject is destitute of an intelli- 
gent belief of the truth originally preached ly 
Christ and the apostles ; and secondly, that there 
is no immortal essence in the universal man, de- 
rived hereditarily from the First Man ; but that 
the immortality revealed in the Bible is Lire 
MANIFESTED THROUGH INCORRUPTIBLE BODY, and 
promised, as one item of reward, only to those 
who believe and obey the truth. These are great 
principles, if true ; and where admitted, cannot 
fail to root out from the mind all veneration for 
the doctrines and practices incorporated in the 
religious systems of “Christendom.” 

Ia 1848, he revisited his native country, where 
he called attention to his novel and startling 
positions, in lectures upon the prophetic character 
of these extraordinary and exciting times. Thou- 
sands in England and Scotland flocked to hear 
him, and begged that before he returned to Ame- 
rica, he would commit his views to print. He 
accordingly published thirteen hundred copies 
of a work, containing some four hundred and 
thirty pages octavo, entitled “ Expis IskarL: an 
Exposition of the Kingdom of God, with refer- 
ence to the Time of the End, and the Age to 
Come.” These were nearty all sold in a month. 
He remained there over two years, sowing his 
principles and establishing his positions with 
unexpected success. Since his return, the noto- 
riety of the subject-matter of this book has been 
widely diffused through a pamphlet styled, “The 
Coming Struggle among the Nations of the 
Earth,” which is a badly-executed plagiarism of 
the third part of Elpis Israel; but, with all its 
faults, sold to the extent of nearly one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies. It has been republished 
in this country and Canada, and by some regarded 
as the most extraordinary pamphlet of the age. 

The following, from his own pen, will give a 
synopsis of his views: 

“The purpose of God in fitting up the earth as 
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its present political constitution by checking and 
restraining the full manifestation of the evil that 
exists, is, that He may found a kingdom and em- 
pire, literally ‘ universal,’ under the government 
of which, all nations may be blessed. The Hebrew 
nation established in the Holy Land will be the 
Kingdom ; and all other nations, the empire 
attached to that kingdom. The Jewish and other 
nations will constitute a family of nations, of 
which Israel will be the First-bora; Abraham, 
the Federal Patriarch ; and Christ, ‘ his seed,’ the 
King. This divine family of nations will be so 
highly civilized, that the present state of sodlety 
will be regarded as intensely dark and barbarous ; 
for then ‘ the knowledge of the glory of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.’ 
The blessedness of this divine civilization is de- 
tailed in ‘the gospel,’ which is therefore styled 
‘the gospel,’ or ‘ glad tidings of the kingdom of 
God ;’ while the divine civilization itself is ‘ the 
Economy of the fulness of the appointed times,’ 
or ‘world to come,’ styled also, ‘the Age to 
Come.’ The Bible is full of the glorious things 
pertaining to this, the real ‘golden age’ of the 
world. I cannot therefore be minute. 

ie “The government of the nations in that period, 
which will continue a thousand years without 
change, will be such as their necessities demand 

—just lews and institutions, civil and ecclesi- 
astical; and perfect and righteous men to ad- 
minister them. To fulfil these requirements, the 
government of mankind will be committed to 
Christ, and those whom he may account worthy 
of association with him. The Bible expressly 
declares, that the rulers of the world shall then 
be immortal kings and priests; and however re- 
ligious infidelity may cry out against the idea of 
mortal and immortal men living contemporane- 
ously upon earth, no truth is more plainly and 
abundantly revealed in the Bible. This family 
of nations, of which God has constituted Abraham 
the father, will continue under one and the same 
constitution a thousand years, at the expiration 
of which, there will be a change. Sin, and by 
consequence religion, priesthood, and death, will 
be universally abolished, and the earth will be 
inhabited by immortals only; for it is written, 
‘the wicked shall not inhabit the earth ;’ and 
again, ‘the meek shall inherit the earth.’ The 
final state of things on our planet will be a di- 
’ vine monarchy of everlasting continuance, under 
which there will be dut one nation, and that 
nation holy, immortal, and comprehensive of all 
redeemed from among the descendants of the 
First Human Pair. When this consummation 
obtains, the purpose of God in terrestrial crea- 
tion will be accomplished—the peopling of the 
earth with an immortal race which shall have 
attained to immortality on the principle of be- 
lieving what God has promised, and doing what 
he has commanded. 

“In the gospel there is an invitation to all that 
believe what God has promised, to share with 
Christ in his kingdom and glory, on certain condi- 
tions. These are faith in the things covenanted 
to Abraham and David, and in those taught con- 
cerning Jesus in the Old and New Testaments ; 
immersion into the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit ; and thenceforth a life of ‘holiness 
to the Lord,’ without which, none will be ap- 
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described by Moses, and in bringing the world to | 





83 
proved, and aa to the honors and glory of 
the kingdom. 

“Now, it is evident that the establishment of 
this divine civilization among the nations necessi- 
tates the abolition of the present civil, ecclesi- 
astical, and social constitution of the world. The 
nations and the earth to its utmost bounds are 
‘deeded’ to Christ—they are his inheritance ; 
but for the time being in the hands of regal, 
imperial, republican, and ecclesiastical thieves 
and robbers. This patent fact and Bible truth 
makes a contest between Christ and ‘the Powers 
that be,’ variously symbolized in the Scriptures 
by Beasts, Horas, Frogs, Dragons, Rivers, &.— 
the heraldry of the Bible—an unavoidable ne- 
cessity. The divine oracle is, ‘These shall make 
war upon the Lamb, and THe LAMB SHALL OVER- 
COME THEM ;’ in other words, ‘He shall destroy 
thent that destroy the earth.’ This is the doom 
of the world’s tyrants—destruction, not by popu- 
lar fury, which is merely an embarrassment, but 
by the military power of Jehovah’s Servant, even 
Jesus, whom he has prepared, and whom he will 
send into the world again for this very purpose. 
He will take possession of the kingdoms, empires, 
and republics of the nations ‘under the whole 
heaven,’ and blend them into one universal em- 
pire, which will constitute the secondary domi- 
nion, ‘ the first dominion ’ consisting of the ‘ king- 
dom restored again to Israel’ in the Holy Land. 

“For a man, though a divine man, to take pos- 
session of the civil, military, naval, and ecclesi- 
astical power, commerce, and riches of the world, 
implies coéperation. The Bible teaches emphat- 
ically, that this codperation for the wresting of 
Christ’s inheritance from ‘the powers that be,’ 
summarily and appropriately styled iu the New 
Testament ‘the Devil and his angels,’ will con- 
sist of ‘the called, and chosen, and faithful,’ 
raised from the dead, or, if living at the crisis, 
‘transformed in the twinkling of an eye ;’ these 
will be ‘ with him,’ as his ‘ joint-heirs’ and com- 
panions in arms, commanding the operations of 
the armies of Israel; whose mission will be, like 
that of their fathers under Joshua, to subdue ‘ the 
powers’ combined to prevent their restoration, 
and the establishment of the new and divine 
order of things. 

“The accomplishment of this mission is the 
Pible solution of ‘Taz Great Eastern Ques- 
TION’ now pending, and which causes so much 
anxiety to the Powers, and excites so much hope 
in the revolutionary heart of the world. I have 
proved in Elpis Israel, that the ‘secret diplo- 
macy’ which has, contrary to its own wish, created 
an imbroglio from which there is no issue but a 
war that shall change the face of the world— 
that this Diplomatic Imbroglio is the apparent 
‘sign of the Son of Man in heaven,’ which indi- 
cates to the intelligent believer that he is about 
to ‘come asa thief.’ Before it came to pass, even 
five years before, I showed by the interpretation 
of the remarkable prophecy of the ‘three un- 
clean spirits, like frogs,’ that a policy emanat- 
ing from the Imperial Democratic Frog-Power, 
or France, would operate upon the Sultan, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the Pope, and cause to 
issue forth from each of them an unclean spirit, 
a belligerent spirit, which three spirits, in their 
combined workings upon the governments of the 
whole Romanized world, should involve them in 
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a general war, which shall be continued till the 
furtive incoming of the much-to-be-desired of all 
nations, who shall roll back the tide of devasta- 
tion and death from the Holy Land upon the 
peoples of the papal west. Now, as far as this 
sign has manifested itself, it has come to pass 
according to my interpretation. The policy of 
Napoleon IIT. with respect to the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem originated the present Eastern 
Question. The Sultan granted the firman he 
sought for, by which France and the Papacy 
gained an advantage in the Holy Land, that ex- 
cited the jealousy of Russia and the Greeks. 
This brought the audacious Menschikoff against 
the Sultan, with all his demands incompatible 
with the sovereignty of the Porte. The issue is 
war between Russia and the Sultan. The next 
stage of the matter into which diplomacy has al- 
ready entered, is the excitation of a belligerent 
spirit in the Emperor of Austria. He professes 
a neutrality which is believed to be dishonest ; 
and doubtless it is, for honesty is no portion of 
Austrian policy. France has initiated an endea- 
yor to make the Emperor declare himself de- 
finitely on the side of the Western Powers. The 
result is not yet manifested. The end, however, 
is certain. Between France and Russia, Austria 
will be forced to abandon her neutrality, and de- 
clare wary on the side of Russia, French policy 
will stir up the Pope to the same result, and so all 
Europe will be in flames, 

“In this wide-spread conflagration, Europe and 
Asia, from the German and Atlantic oceans to 
the eastern confines of Persia, will be Russian- 
ized. The Russian empire will become a colossus 
and stride the world, Its head will be of gold; 
its breast and arms of silver ; its belly and thighs 
of brass; its legs of irén: and its feet and toes 
part of iron and part of clay. When it attains 





to this magnitude, its last Czar will be the last 
representative of the power styled ‘the king 
of a fierce countenance, doing according to his 
will.’ The last object of his ambition in the ex- 
tension of his dominion, will be the conquest of 


| Jerusalem and the Holy Land; which will be 


the last field of battle among ‘The Powers’ for 
the dominion of the Old World. The invasion of 
this country will bring Russia and Britain face 
to face as the last principals in the war. Ere 
this, the French empire will have vanished, and 
France again Bourbonized under Russia. In the 
end, Russia will overrun Egypt and Syria, and 
take Jerusalem. This is her last conquest. She 
will have acquired the Holy Places her supersti- 
tion now prompts her to covet; while Britain 
will still hold the ancient countries of Edom, 
Moab, and a part of Ammon, qn the east and 
south of Jordan and the Dead Sea. This rela- 
tive position of Russia and Britain in the Holy 
Land, forms the prepared situation of affairs re- 
corded in the Bible by Moses and the prophets. 
The crisis soon follows. Thiscrisis is the destruc- 
tion of the Russian and British hosts, which 
‘cover the land as a cloud,’ by pestilence, hail, 
fire, and sword, after the example of Sennache- 
rib’s, so that of the Russian forces only ‘one 
sizth-part’ escapes to proclaim its mysterious 
disaster. This extraordinary overthrow is the 
shattering of the colossus by the Stone of Israel, 
as set forth in Daniel iii. 34, 44, 45. Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land being thus delivered, Christ 
and his associates proceed with the work before 
them, as exhibited in what has already been ex- 
pressed, 

“The things presented in this outline will be 
regarded ineredulously by many. Let such pro- 
duce a more scriptural and reasonable exposition 
of the tendency of things, if they can. I am 
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prepared to show that the Bible teaches no other 
consummation of human aflairs than this; and by 
consequence, that, as no two truths are antago- 
nistic, all ‘theology’ not in harmony with this 
sketch is but Gentile ‘ philosophy and vain de- 


BY DR. A. CRANE. 


In a few brief years, this great modern science 
May renovate the earth, and bid defiance 
To rogues and rascals! for, beyond a doubt, 
The phrenologic test will find them out ; 
And quacks in law, in physic and theology, 
Will be exposed and cast down by Phrenology. 
No longer then in legislative halls 
Will shouting orators burst forth in squalls, 
And while the nation suffers day by day, 
Talk loud and long for nothing but their pay. 
The candidates for Congress then will not, 
As now, with headache visit every spot 
Where vegetates a voter, and with bow and smile 
Shake the old lady's hand and kiss the child; 
Make promises he cares not to fulfil— 
To dig canals, or introduce a bill 
To clear the bayou, knock down every bridge, 
Send steam-cars thundering o'er every ridge 
*Twixt here and yonder; raise the price of cotton ; 
Declare that banks and bankers are all rotten, 
Their charters broken, quo warrantos just, 
And make these soulless corporations bite the dust. 
The time comes when all things vile and base 
Shall to the pure, the good, the great give place. 
A brighter day is dawning o'er mankind, 
And onward, onward is the march of mind. 
Some ten years hence, a phrenologie court 
May tell to each his own peculiar forte ; 
And men ambiiious of the toils of state 
Must show by heads that nature makes them great. 
In education's halls you thenymay see 
The learned, profound professor of Phrenology : 
Not Ais the task to wrangle or dispute, 
But teach the young idea how to shoot, 
Or how to not; in other words, he will 
Suppress bad bumps, raise good ones higher still, 
Shove the brain forward while the head is soft, 
And make the intellectual organ tower aloft. 
Have you a son you would a general see, 
Valiant, courteous, generous, brave and free? 
Then our professor raises Concentrativeness, 
Firmness, Combativeness, and diminishes Vitativeness ; 
Straightens his shoulders, and, when he has done, 
Returns your boy a future Washington. 
Young man, you want a wife: here again you see 
The use and beauty of Phrenology ; 
Stand up for right of search, and never wed 
A girl who will not let you feel her head. 
If language be too large, look out for thunder; 
Adhesiveness too small, my friend, knock under; 
That such will seldom be the case, we know, 
For women are all angels—save a few ; 
But they are devils, and it would be wise 
To look before you leap—nor trust your eyes 
Alone, for oftentimes without Phrenology are they 
By lovely features carried quite away ; 
And the soft hand you love to press too soon 
Shows the cat's talons after honeymoon. 

New Orleans Crescent, 





Buitpixe Mareriars.—Simplicity and efficien- 
cy characterize every work of nature. Her 
building material will therefore be simple, dura- 
ble, easily applied, everywhere abundant, easily 
rendered beautiful, comfortable, and every way 
eomplete. All this is true of the GRAVEL WALL. 
It is made wholly out of lime and stones, sand 
included, which is, of course, fine stone——Home 
for Ail. 
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Tus 13 Teuts, thohgh opposed tothe Partcsorny oF Acus.—Gait. 
Truly, I see, he that will but stand to the Tutu, it will carry him 
out.—Grores Fox. 





TEMPERANCE, 
AND A PROHIBITORY LAW, 
AS ENFORCED BY 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 

5. Rieut or Law To Pronipit THE Liquor 
Trarric.—May not the State body politic vote on 
whatever affects the State pocket, as much as a 
railroad board or business firm on what affects 
their pecuniary interests? Has not law an un- 
doubted right to regulate} taxation, promote 
public prosperity, and interdict whatever is injuri- 
ous? And does not intemperance affect taxes 
and the public interest an hundred-fold more than 
could the policy of either political party? But 
for it, pauperism would be unknown. Its two 
causes are strong drinks and sickness, and the 
latter consequent mainly on the former. Even 
most of our idiocy and lunacy are caused by 
parental intemperance. A recent legislative in- 
vestigation traced six-sevenths of all our pauper- 
ism directly to grog. 

Nine-tenths of all our crimes are traceable to 
intemperance. And every culprié must be tried, 
which costs heavily ; for whoever can, by any 
pretext, thrust his hands into Uncle Sam’s 
pockets, dips deeplye Judges, lawyers, sheriffs, 
turnkeys, jurymen, all must be paid. Murder 
trials are enormously expensive. What but 
criminal prosecutions are at the public cost? 
Staying the liquor-traffic, by forestalling crime,* * 
will obviate all taxes for criminal trials, build- 
ing and tending jails and prisons, &c., and State 
works would pay State expenses. 

Alcoholic drinks curtail public and individual 
wealth by preventing human labor. Behold how 
vast an army of bloated, broken-down “ dead- 
heads” loiter around public-houses, who work 
only for grog, contributing nothing to the public 
wealth! Reader, how many such hang on to 
each “tavern” in your vicinity? Then how 
many around all the hotels in our land? Hun- 
dreds of thousands! Yet, but for alcohol, all 
would be creating their dollar per day of national 


wealth. By disabling only one hundred thousand 
workmen, it annually loses the nation more than 
thirty millions of dollars! enough to support all 
our State and national governments, if economi- 


cally administered. Enough to govern our 
nation and all our States, or build a Pacific Rail- 
road in a short time! All now lost! The “bars” 


of villages are their greatest bars to prosperity. 

Ir pimmisnes Trarric. Render all drinkers 
temperate by contrabanding alcohol, and how 
vast an amount of property would they create 
and circulate! How lighten taxes by increasing 
taxable property! How multiply and cheapen 
all articles of human coniemption! But for the 
grain distilled, how much cheaper would be both 
the “staff of life’ and all kinds of provisions! 
Putting “ to let” on the six thousand New York 
city groggeries would greatly cheapen its rents. 
If these ay only 2 dcllars per day, (and 
some average hundreds,) they annually low 
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up over eighteen millions! Lost, as if consumed 
by fire! Then what monstrous sums are engulfed 
by the liquor-bills of all England! By the race! 
How vast-the amount of food-material and labor 
now sunk in its manufacture and sale, giving 
back only vice and misery! All this, besides 
over one hundred million dollars, now lost by 
alcohol annually filling off twenty thousand 
workingmen! In these, in many like ways, does 
it injure, pecuniarily, every member of the body 
litic. And yet, forsooth, temperance freemen 
ave no business to bring this issue to the polls! 
No political question whatever affects the public 
or private purse, health; morals, and even LIFE, 
at all to compare with this. None equally our 
national character at home, or standing abroad. 
Ballot-box action, then, on so vital a national 
subject, is not only a patriot’s right, but para- 
mount puty. To neglect it is virtual treason. 
Freemen, awake, and assert it. Let the liquor- 
traffic rule no more. Razx IT TO THE GROUND. 
Scatter every stone. By all that is sacred, we, 
the august majority, will not let you few dealers 
ply your deadly gain at our cost. Aboveall, we 
will not ProTECT you in this picking-our-pocket, 
and demoralizing-our-children-and-neighbor traf- 
fic. No longer will we license you to slaughter 
workingmen, impoverish families, torture wives, 
make vagabond children, and saddle on us a 
generation of paupers and criminals. 

“But what right has law to infringe individual 
sovereignty by prescribing even the very diet 
and drinks of freemen?” Yet that same right of 
law to license gives it a like right to PROHIBIT. 
License is based in the law’s assumed and con- 
ceded right to prevent all excerpt a few from 
selling. Then why not this few also? Its admit- 
ted right to dimit, necessarily involves its right 
to suppress. 

Besides, law rightfully claims, in license fees, 
a part of the profit. Then why has it not the 
same right to take al/? This alone would kill 
the traffic. Prohibiting all but a few, allows 
them to extort several hundred per cent. profit. 
Prohibition cuts off these enormous profits. T'his 
alone renders sellers so rabid against it. Law 
may, does require, prohibit, whatever public good 
demands. It orders teamsters to “turn to the 
right,” punishes men for wearing female apparel, 
removes nuisances, regulates markets, the sale of 
powder, arsenic, &c., prohibits whatever injures 
the public health or morals, enforces quarantine 
regulations, and prescribes and proscribes what- 
ever affects the public weal. Then may it not 
also prohibit alcohol, especially since it injures 
the public ten-fold more than all combined? 

At all events, the “masority” may rule. This 
final tribunal is our country’s only law, only 
constitution, sole bond-principle. It alone is our 
king, lords, commons, and statutes. Its sovereign 
mandate alone makes and unmakes lawgivers 
and laws, presidents and law executors. First 
constituting all law-making bodies, this final 
arbiter, in them, enacts and repeals whatever 
laws it likes. A two-thirds majority—only one 
in six over a plurality—overrules even the presi- 
dential chair, that most august seat mortal man 
ever filled. 

On this holy root alone grows every blessing 
conferred by our ever- glorious institutions. 
Since, then, this national principle constitution- 
ally works out such incalculable good, of course 
its blessings must be coéxtensive with its appli- 
cation. If “all right’? when applied to other 
political issues, why not also when applied to 
temperance? Only tyrants hinder its action, or 
curtail its application. All we want is a test vote. 
If the Sell, we bow to it till we can 
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dread! Great republicans they! 


great as Russia’s autocrat. Come, own to your « 


tyranny, or else let us vote. But, let or no let, 
we will bring this issue to the polls. And the 
longer you push us back, the more completely will 
we sweep your traffic with the besom of the 
august majority beyond our borders. The Empire 
State has had a strong prohibitory majority for 
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years, yet been disfranchised by its city wire-pull- 
ers. Though stifled, iv has just as emphatically 
“instructed” its majority to frame a prohibitory 
law. An overwhelming majority of Massachusetts 
freemen overawed and compelled their Legisla- 
ture to enact a prohibitory law, and instructed 
three Legislatures to tighten its reins. The 
majority in Vermont is prohibitory, and becom- 
ing more determined. Wait only a little longer, 
and even lukewarm Connecticut will follow. 
Rhode Island voted prohibition, but was disfran- 
chised by her judiciary. Waita bit. Desperately 
has this battle been refought in Maine, but on! 
every time to reincrease its stringency, though 
all her own, all Massachusetts, and especially all 
Boston dealers bled profusely to bribe her ballot. 
One New Bedford dealer gave $100. Then how 
much did altogether give? What said Michigan? 
Forty-Turee thousand ayes, to only twenty-one 
thousand noes! Ten’ thousand above a majority ! 
Over two to one! And they sustain it. Wiscon- 
sin’s last popular vote ordered prohibition. So 
did even Minnesota, but her freemen were 
trampled on! Delaware is bringing it to her 
polls. A very large majority of the Western 
editors—God bless them !—nail this flag to their 
mast-head. Even Texas has nine for to three 
against it. Did ever any new subject triumph so 
soon, so signally, or maintain its ground so un- 
compromisingly? Our whole country all ripe for 
it, because the miseries inflicted by intemperance 
onallare so many and appalling. Bitten so long, 
so terribly, by this monster viper, they are now 
everywhere rising to strangle him. God speed 
the work! In its overwhelming majority con- 
sists its constitutionality. 

6. INTEMPERANCE TRAMPLES ON THE BAaLwor- 
Box.—-Has not all Connecticut kept open bars on 
several “license” or “no license” election-days? 
Is not this practice universal? And what is that 
but buying up votes with grog? Does not each 
party, when it catches the other bribing for votes, 
“give it fits?” Yet, when the liquor interest 
actually controls elections—placing such a bloat- 
ed, rowdy minority over such a majority—ye 
shades of revolutionary martyrs, behold the 
scene! Your grandsons allow the badlot-boxr to 
be trampled on! And this palladium of liberty 
is republicanism. Arise, ye worthy sons of 
those noble sires, and put down this ruffianly 
minority? 

Especially, let us establish temperance in high 
places. Let us purge the “ White House,” and 
purify our congressional halls. Did not a recent 
Congress negative a bill to remove its groggery 
from under our “ Capitol’s” august dome? thereby 
virtually saying: “ No, we will have our grog at 
our elbows, so that we can ‘wet our whistles’ 
without wetting our boots!’’ And is not this the 
real cause of those fights of Congressmen so 
disgraceful to our nation at home and abroad? 
Did not Congress lately veto a bill allowing 
sailors to commute their “whiskey” rations, 
thereby forcing them to drink their grog or lose 
it? Are not wines and liquors furnished at Presi- 
dential levees, and on all state occasions, at 
public cost? Our chief magistrates setting tip- 
pling examples before our whole nation! Our 
public functionaries, even naval and military 
Officers, furnished ad Jiditum! And aT oUR EX- 
PENSE! We, temperance freemen, footing the 
liquor-bills of our HIRED MEN! Why not dismiss 
our legislative workmen who drink, as we would 
any other drinking workmen? 

7. Law SHOULD PROHIBIT CRIMES AND THEIR 
Causes.—For what but to prevent crime are all 
jails, prisons, criminal laws, and punishments 
ordained? This prevention all concede to law, 
and demand of it. Why even hang murderers, 
but to deter others from murdering? Since, then, 
law may resort to this, the very utmost extreme, 
solely to forestall crime, it may at least also pre- 
vent it by interdicting alcohol. Especially since 
its natural effect is to throw drinkers into a 
criminal, murdering frenzy.‘ Indeed, is not law 
even bound to remove all existing causes of 
murder as much as of pestilence? How supremely 
ridiculous to try to suppress murder by hanging, 
yet legalize that very traffic which alone engen 
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wise and efficacious to save both murderer and 
murdered by contrabanding alcohol! 

An Indian, after having received several annual 
bounties on litters of young wolves, when asked 
if there was not an old she-wolf up where he 
lived, replied, “Oh yes.” “And can’t you kill 
her?” “Yes, many times.” “Then why don’t 

ou?” “Because me gét no more bounty-money 
then.” Here society is paying and losing un- 
told sums to rid itself of these criminal whelps of 
intemperance, yet licensing their old alcoholic 
breeder to keep on producing all she can! Equip- 
jae with the sure ballot-box gun, plenty of just 
ndignation-powder, buck-shot arguments, and 


combative percussion-caps, let us riddle her | 


through. 
“ But ‘moral suasion’ alone can reform drink- 
ers, Prohibition only provokes them to drink all 
the more.” Let the rabid frothings with which 
“the trade” gnash their teeth at it, attest its 
efficacy, and silence this quibble. If it increased 
drinking, would they not go as dead-set for, as 
now against it? While we talked only “ moral 
suasion,”’ they chuckled, but prohibition infuriates 
them. They besiege the lobby, blockade the 
judiciary, bully, threaten, move heaven and 
earth, and even defy law to prevent—what in- 
creases their sales! Are they so verdant, or is it 
yout What could demonstrate its efficiency as 
conclusively as their deadly hostility? It ruined 
a Boston wholesaler from Maine, where his cus- 
tomers lived. It will break up all wholesalers, 
for their “capital invested” is their bond to obey 
the law. One in New York owns ninety, another 
sixty, retail “stands.” Such “responsible” men 
are too knowing to expose all their “ stock” to be 
emptied out at any hour by the resistless authority 
of law. First appealing to them not to break the 
laws of so good a country, nor to set youth law- 
breaking examples, we can next make them trem- 
ble with, “ But you shail stop, else we will stave 
in your casks, and send you to jail,” Fear, shame, 
cupidity—three most potent human motives, em- 
bodied in the impending rod of law—will scare 
and drive froim the traffic all but a few poor des- 
radoes—especially the Vermont phase of lock- 
ing up all in liquor till they tell where they got 
it; while shutting resorts where men treat and 
drink, by obliging them to steal separately into 
dark rooms, drink alone, and sneak out, will soon 
both break up this habit and stop its formation. 
8 Tue Law snoutp Protect Human Lire.— 
Indeed, this is its first great cardinal mission, 
because life is so infinitely precious. How only 
one untimely death rouses coroner and police to 
ferret out and prevent its cause! Then, when alco- 
hol, by public accidents.and private deaths, by 
inflaming and diseasing the organic tissues,’ by 
infuriating bad ions, rendering broken-down 
topers difficult of cure, and predisposed to cholera, 
and other acute and also chronic maladies, is 
ACTUALLY MURDERING from eighty to a hundred 
per day, year in and year out, shall we not “cry 
aloud” for its extermination? It powerfully 
inflames stomach, brain, nerves, and entire being, * 
and all inflammation necessarily exhausts and 
destroys. All see and Know that it destroys life. 
It isarank poison, constitutionally hostile to the 
very life-principle itself.* 


*” Then why has it not killed A, B, and C, whe bave drunk hard 
twenty years, yet are hearty?!” Becaus» their 
gish brains render them |-ss stimulated by it. 
are most bie. A polite fly ones, al. ghting op the hore of an ox, 
courteously inquired, “Am I burdensome?’ “Not atall. I did not even 
know you were there,” said ox. Now if your minds, as compared with 

our bodies, are as utterly insignificant as this fly tw ox, drink on, Aleo- 

kei it will “ not know that you are there " And, 

you “a’n't there ;” for, just in proportion as 

you are there, *t will ferret owt and damage you. Boasting that it don't 
hart you is really boasting how ety pid you are ! 

“ Bat Ged created man's uae.’ Ney ae | proves thet 
neither millions of bushels of grain por of any other natural prodnect con- 
tain one jele of it. Youmans shows it to Le the return of particles to 
death jon alone g it, by decomposing and re- sj usting 
nature's arrangement of particles And what is the fermenting but the 

; er aleobol but the distilled essence of rotienness! No 
wonder it produces such corrupting effecta. 

“ But Christ tarned water into wine.” Gentle reader, wine made out of 
water will not hurt you. Nor will new wine nor eweet cider, for only fer- 
menta‘ion generates aleohol New-pressed fruit jutere, used with bread 
as milk, and jellies as butter, are as healthy as delicious, The human 
eystem must have acide, Theo give it delicious fruit acids, instead of 

alovholic acide, And that inveation which shall preserve theses 
juices unfermented, will be the greatest of inet Li 
‘or such & plan, sve “A |'.mne for All,” by the Author, 
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ders the murderous spirit! How infinitely more | _ Then what higher duty does man owe to 


| chasing bullock, ¢ 





| ternal yearnings cling desparately to 
owerfal bodies bat slng- | 
tinjores those most who | 








man, 
tin to prohibit, by the severest penal laws, its 
deadly ravages on soul as well as body? A famish- 
ing bear, coming down in spring into a friend’s 
hill-pasture, gave chase to a ock, whose bel- 


| lows of distress roused the cattle in surrounding 


fields to dash through ravines and bound over 
fences, to protect the life of their kind. This was 
but brute instinct. And when they saw bear 
chased bear, overtook him, 
gored him to , strewed his entrails from 
their horns upon surrounding bushes, and stamped 
on and roared over him with infuriated madness. 
Then shall not human instinct protect human 
life as much more fiercely as man excels brute, by 
doing to the liquor-traffic what the cattle did to 
the bear? How long would law allow marksmen 
to shoot at an “ ae dollar,” so placed that 
every bullet hurt or killed men ignorantly stand- 
ing beyond, but in direct range of their fire? 
And what do to those who persisted? Then, 
since dealers cannot sell wit killing, and 
actually do kill, and on so vast, so cruel a scale, 
can law do less than stop them? Would it not 
hang all who did the same thing by any other 
means? Worse yet! In killing 30,000 husbands 
and fathers, it first desecrates, then desolates as 
many family altars, breaks as many widowed 
hearts, and bereaves one hundred thousand or- 
phans, whom it compels to struggle on, alone and 
despised, through life, in self-support. It dis- 
courages, humbles, hardens, alienates, brutalizes, 
and frenzies five hundred thousand husbands, 
whose wives, chained as to disgusting carcasses, 
love yet loathe. Devoted yet abused. Herself 
and children even beaten! Fireless, supperless, 
almost shelterless, and naked. Rendered so, 
seller, by you. Behold what every inebriate’s 
family was, but is, and would now have been, but 
for drink. From what to what is it perpetually 
reducing millions! In the name of every prin- 
= of human nature, who, what is perpetrating 
all this on our brethren and sisters? Yov, sell- 
ers, and your diabolical traffic. Its very nature 
is todo it. Nor can you sell one glass without 
doing it. Oh, stop! or, by all the sympathy of 
noble-hearted man for suffering woman,we’ll make 
ha Aro we ae — only heathen do 

that we can coldly see you thus torturing love 
females? And Aaa bat a barbarous ‘heathen 
could inflict all this? Plead not ignorance. You 
know in what beastly states you send home, oh, 
how many tipsy hekendis late, in cold, in storm, 
to their naturally refined wives! 

Yet her husband’s death finally delivers her 
from these horrors, only to impose new ones. 
Brought up tenderly, perhaps luxuriantly ; once 
father’s darling pet, but now compelled to work 
incessantly or starve—to eke out her own life 
through weary days and sleep-bereaved nights, 
or see her children perish ; forced to toil all day 
and half the night to earn a mere pittance ; pay 
high rents for mere holes, and buy on the extor- 
tionary three-cent scale, she toils on, suffers on, 


| till a little one, only half-fed or clad, falls sick. 


Oh, distracted woman! Maternal yearnings how 
intensely agonizing! Compelled to starve the 
well or net the sick! her crushing labors 
now redoubled ; distracting anxiety superadded, 


| she sinks, Her neighbors are summoned to help. 


Her darling dies! She, too, would die, yet ma- 
fe, that 

yet wear on, wear out, for her little 
h, pitiable woman! But who reduced 


she ma 
ones. 


| her from that to this? You, satanic seller. You 


killed him, yet made her pay funeral expenses! 


| Your damnable traffic enticed him from her fire- 


side, who else would have sat by, read to, sup- 
ported, Joved her and hers. Yet you, law pro- 
tects; her, neglects. No redress. Out of the 

le of the law. By all that is in man and 
just in God, this traffic shall die. It shall not 
continue to make such havoc of men, and heap 
such wretchedness on woman. Who can say, Me, 
mine, it injures not? What man, woman, child, 
but is martyred by it? Then who but should 
help on its utter extermination? This monster 
evil must be blotted out. God loves his children, 


es 





and man loves his brother man, too well to let it 
= — y by 

et since nothing can be accomplished but 

Tock endl ob rumited Gitagipinstosiety? 

evil so great, so ram soc 
First, By Law. This natural is adopted 
all civilized communities to rid ives of 
public evils, and is as appropriate to remove this 
as murder, or any other moral evil. Then KILL 
THIS BLACK TIGER, ye voting freemen, who wield 
this battle-axe of sovereign power. Empire 
State, complete your nobly-begun victory. Nor 
let temperance anywhere lose one single vote to 
the great prohibitory issue, because its details 
may not exactly suit. Let not trifles kill such 
great issues. 

MINISTERS OF RELIGION, smash this dragon’s 
head with all the thunderbolts of your sacred 
office. Preach, pray, labor, wrestle, overcome, 
and lend your churches. 

Woman, labor with us. Did man ever accom- 
plish any thing great or good without your co- 
operation? Your power is boundless. By pre- 
senting banners, by distributing tracts and votes, 
and inviting men to read the one and cast the 
other, as did Michigan women ; by all those pleas- 
ing incentives which your glowing souls and 
ready perceptions may devise, inspire men to 
enact and enforce this law, while you sustain it 
by that mora/ power of which you are the natu- 
ral fountain-head. Young women especially, by 
keeping the company of the strictly temperate 
only, you can win all: for nothing do young men 
dread as much as your displeasure, or seek as 
your approving smile. Oh, wield wisely but effec- 
tually the resistless power thus re in you. 
Let rich and poor, wise and simple, men and 
women, one and all, each in our spheres, do all 


we can. Let the greatness of the work alone 
measure our exertions, as it will our reward.* 





ANALYSES OF THE ORGANS. 
III. ADHESIVENESS. 


“Friends my soul with joy remembers: 

How like quivering flames they start, 

When I fan the living embers 
On the hearthstone of my heart !” 
LonerzLLow. 

Apuestvensss is the desire for, and love of, 
friends. The necessity of its existence needs no 
demonstration. The limited society of home, and 
the more extensive and various society beyond 
the hallowed precincts of home, are the spheres 
of its activity and enjoyment, and the most evi- 
dent proofs of its existence and power. 

Gall discovered its location by taking a cast 
of the head of a lady celebrated for the warmth 
and constancy of her attachments. Although 
she had several times been alternately rich and 
poor, and had passed frequently from affluence 
to poverty, and from the deepest poverty to 
affluence again, still her affection for her friends 
remained constant and unshaken by all her 
reverses of fortune. This formed the basis of 
further investigations, and the existence and 
location of the organ was not determined until 
after numberless observations. It is situated on 
each side of the upper portions of Philoprogeni- 
tiveness and the lower portions of Inhabitive- 
ness, and, when large, imparts a fulness and® | 
breadth to this region of the head. It is larger 
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in women than in men, aud in gregarious ani- 
mals than in those which are solitary. 

Children are endeared to parents by the activity 
of Philoprogenitiveness, but as they grow up to 
adult age there are added to this the workings of 
Adhesiveness. Children, while they ever remain 
children in the eyes of the parent, become, as 
they advance in years, companions and friends. 


They are therefore doubly dear. This it is which | 


accounts for the lasting intensity of the parent’s 


medium of both parentiveness and friendship, 
while the parent is regarded by the child only 
through the medium of the latter. Consequently, 
if the latter be of weak power and of medium 
activity in the child, he feels but little, very little, 
of that intense affection which the parent cher- 
ishes for him. It is rarely that these two organs 
are both weak in the parent: hence their undy- 
ing love. But this love has its modifications. 
If parentiveness is large and friendship small, 
the child, while it ever claims the fond regard of 
the father and mother, loses half his claims as he 
increases in years, until he is almost entirely 
supplanted in their affections by a younger or 
more infirm brother or sister. But if the reverse 
be the case, if Adhesiveness be large and active 
while parentiveness is small and dormant, the 
child, as such, is regarded with comparative in- 
difference, but receives more and more of the 
parents’ favor and love in proportion as it in- 
creases im years and comes within the province 
of the activity of friendship, by becoming an 
intelligent companion, and a confiding, consoling, 
and advisory friend. I know many instances of 
the truth of these remarks even in the circle of a 
limited acquaintance. One lady friend of mine 
in particular, a woman of large understanding, 
of a commanding and almost masculine intellect, 
told me that her children, as long as they re- 


mained helpless and unintelligent, were regarded | 
by her with a feeling akin to indifference, but | 


that her love and affection for them had its birth 
in the first gleam of intelligence which dawned 
from their eyes, and kept on increasing in in- 
tensity and fervor as they advanced in intellectual 
power and attainments, and found its maximum 
of strength when they arrived at the maturity of 
their powers, and became her equals or superiors 
in mental strength and cultivation. I found pa- 
rentiveness comparatively wanting, while Adhe- 
siveness almost equalled in strength and develop- 
ment her commanding intellect. 

Persons similarly, though not so extremely 
developed, are apt to fasten their affections upon 
their most intellectual child, not unfrequently 
neglecting those less highly endowed. 

The organ under consideration has much, very 
much, to do with the future of the child. If the 
moral organs predominate, it will desire to devote 


the child to the ministry of the Church, and will | 
consequently draw around him high-minded and | 


noble friends to further the end in view. Com- 
bined with intellect, it seeks a path of intellectual 


greatness for the child, now doubly dear as a | 


companion and friend, and surrounds him with 
all the ennobling influences of intellectual asso- 
ciates and aspiring friends. It thus gives a per- 
manency and perpetuity to parental love which 
it would not, in very many cases, otherwise pos- 











sess. And it exercises a powerful influence upon 
all. It demands and must have objects of regard 
and love. If intellect predominates, it seeks the 
intellectual and the cultivated ; if the moral or- 
gans rule, the choice falls upon the morally great, 
whether they be intellectually great or no ; if the 
selfish and animal propensities are most powerful, 
the mind is naturally low and grovelling, and the 
low, the abandoned, and the vile are instinctively 


| sought as companions and friends ; thus proving 
love, and the too frequent inconstancy of the | 
children’s. The child is regarded through the | 
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the truth of the adages, “ Birds of a feather flock 
together,” and “A man is known by the company 
he keeps.” 

We not unfrequently see persons who are un- 
happy away from each other, and equally un- 
happy in each other’s society. In them we find 
a few strong points of similarity in which they 
sympathize with each other, and many strong 
points of antagonism in which they perpetually 
disagree. Among the former of these attractions 
will be found large or very large Adhesiveness, 
which grieves at the absence of the object of its 
regard, but is still insufficient to produce house- 
hold harmony when that object is long and con- 
tinually present. There is scarcely a neighbor- 
hood which will not furnish a case or more to the 
point—husband and wife parting and reuniting 
many successive times; equally unhappy away 
from and in the presence of each other. 

The loss of friends causes the deepest grief 
through wounds inflicted upon this organ. Com- 
bined with intellect and ideality, it rears the 
monument to the departed friend, erects the 
costly cenotaph, and gives an intense desire on 
the part of the dying to be buried by the side of 
those dead, in love and friendship. It is this 
feeling which prompts the formation of cemete- 
ries, adorns the graves of the departed with gar- 
lands and flowers, and gives to the grave, the 
tomb, and the vault their sacred character. 

The influence of friendship is strongly marked 
in Tom Moore’s poetry. There is scarcely a 
single fugitive piece of his which does not bear 
its impress. This faculty wounded, enabled him 
to produce those fine lines so frequently quoted, 
and thus recognized by all as the offspring of 
natural feelings and emotions; for no poetry 
deserves the name, or attains to a lasting popu- 
larity, which has not nature as its basis, which 
does not flow directly from the soul of the writer 
and appeal to the sympathies and experiences of 
the reader. Says Moore : 

“When I remember all 

The friends so linked together 
T've seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all save he departed.” 

Mark Antony, in his oration over the dead 
body of Julius Caesar—of whom he says, 

“He was my friend, faithful and just to me,”— 
gives many beautiful passages expressive of the 
warmth of his affection. In one place he says : 

“You all did love him once, not without cause : 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ?” 
But finding them slow to respond to the warm 
gushings of his friendship, he exclaims, partly in 
| grief and partly in anger: 

“© judgment, thon art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason !” 





—— 


And then, fearing that he might have been indis- 
creet in thus giving vent to his feelings, he adds: 
= Bear with me! 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me.” 
Says Cowper : ‘ 
“And as the gem of richest cost 
Is ever counterfeited most, 
So also Imitation 
Employs the utmost art she can 
To counterfeit the faithful man, 
The friend of long duration.” 


Physiology. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE SENSES.—No. V. 


BY A. P. DUTCHER, M.D. 


SENSE OF FEELING. 

In a preceding number we spoke of the deli- 
cacy and beauty of the human skin, and the 
difference which exists between it and that of 
other animals. We also referred you to the fact 
that, although it is inferior in strength and 
warmth, when compared with that of the lion 








or bear, yet in lieu of these properties, it pos-« 


sesses a most remarkable sensitivity, which is an 
important defence and safeguard of the body. It 
warns us of the slightest change in the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, and the contact of foreign 
bodies ; and, indeed, its sensitivity is s> great, 
that the lightest feather cannot touch it without 
being instantly perceived, and the individual’s 
attention drawn to the precise point. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE SKIN. 


Although the skin is so delicate and thin, it is 
composed of three coats or layers, namely: the 
cutis vera, the rete mucosum, and the cuticle. 
The cutis vera, or the true skin, as it is called in 
common language, lies in immediate contact 
with the flesh, and is quite firm and resisting, 
while at the same time it is somewhat elastic. It 
exhibits numerous holes, through which pass 
from its inner or lower surface to its upper and 
outer one, a vast number of nerves and blood- 
vessels, of threadlike fineness, which are spread 
out like net-work over this surface, so as to com- 
pletely cover it. You will be able to form some 
idea of the extreme fineness of this net-work, when 
you reflect that it is impossible to apply a pin’s 
point to any part of its surface, without its pro- 
ducing sensation, and, if carried deep enough, 
drawing blood. 

Immediately above this layer is the rete mu- 
cosum, or mucous coat. It is in this part that 
the coloring matter of the skin appears wholly to 
reside, being white, or nearly so, in the European 
races, and black in the African. In all races the 
true skin is of the same color; the difference 
consists in the mucous or pulpy layer above it— 
just as if different pieces of embroidered muslin, 
originally all white, were each to receive a dif- 
ferent color by rubbing over it a semi-fluid var- 
nish, which should only cover the outside, without 
penetrating through, or dyeing the tissue of the 
muslin or the thfead used in the embroidery. 

External to the mucous layer is the cuticle or 
scarf-skin. This is a very thin, hard and horny 
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membrane ; it is also transparent, so as to show 
the color of the layer beneath it. It exhibits 
numerous perforations of the hair, and orifices 
through which oozes out the fluid of perspiration 
from the minute capillary tubes of the true skin. 
As the part which is in immediate contact with 
external substances, the cuticle serves to prevent 
the violence of their shock, which would other- 
wise be attended with pain. If, by unaccustomed 
friction, blisters are formed on the hands or feet, 
and we peel off immediately the skin which has 
been raised up, it is the outer or scarf-skin only 
that is removed ; the true skin, red and tender, is 
seen beneath. This serves to show the distinct 
nature of the membranes that compose the skin ; 
and that the inner is really the important one, 
while the cuticle has no sensibility, is merely a 
shield to the former. It is therefore thinner 
where the feeling is most acute, as at the 2nds of 
the fingers. 








Fie. 1. 


This is a magnified section of the skin. 1, The epiderma, 
or searf-skin. Its external surface is hard and sensible. 4, 
The derma, or true skin, composed of elastic tissue, abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves, blood-vessels, and lymphatics. 
In this layer the sensation of the skin resides. 5, Adipose 
cells; 6, a gland and spiral perspiratory duct ; 7, straight per- 
spiratory duct; 8, hairs; 9, short ducts, supplying nourish- 
ment to the hair from glands; 2 and 8, conical ridges of the 
skin, as seen in the palm of the hand. These appertain alike 
to the true and the scarf-skin 


SENSATION AND TOUCH. 


Physiologists, in treating of this sense, have 
made a distinction between what is called sensa- 
tion and touch. Sensation is common to every 
part of the body, with few exceptions, while 
touch is confined to parts particularly destined 
to this purpose. Touch does not exist in all ani- 
mals, but is nothing more than sensation united 
with muscular contractions directed by the will. 
In a word, in the act of sensation, we may be con- 
sidered as being passive, but in exercising the 
sense of touch, we are active. 

The mechanism of sensation is extremely 
simple. It is sufficient, merely, that bodies come 
in contact with the skin, to enable the mind to 
form some notion of their properties. We can 
judg-. ‘or instance, very correctly of the tem- 
perature of bodies that we feel. When any body 
that we come in contact with abstracts heat from 
us, we call it cold; and when if imparts heat, we 
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impart to us, we determine their different degrees 
of temperature. 

But we are sometimes very much deceived in 
relation to the quantity of heat which our bodies 
give off or receive : we unconsciously institute a 
comparison between the temperature of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere and those substances which 
are in contact with our bodies. If an object be 
colder than our body, but warmer than the atmo- 
sphere, it will appear warm to us, although it 
abstracts caloric when we touch it. This is the 
reason why such places as caves and wells, the 
temperature of which is uniform, appear to us 
cold in summer and warm in winter. When 
bodies are too warm, they decompose our organs, 
and produce the sensation of burning. 

In the touch, however, we find a sense more 
complicated and wonderful than that of mere 
sensation. The hand is the principal organ of 
touch ; all the circumstances which are the most 
favorable to it are there found. This faculty is 
distributed in a measure over the whole palm ; 
but it is at the extremity, or ball of the fingers, 
that it is more highly concentrated, endowing 
these parts with the most refined delicacy of tact, 
and rendering them capable of distinguishing the 
nature, texture, form and size of bodies, with 
great precision and exactness. 

Some eminent writers have advanced the 
opinion, that the touch is the most certain of all 
the senses, and that it is essentially necessary in 
correcting the errors of the sight and hearing. 
This remark is, to a certain extent, true, for the 
organ of touch is necessarily brought into contact 
with the body upon which it acts; whereas, in 
the action of the eye and ear, the impression is 
conveyed by a peculiar medium, which may, and 
often does, affect the nature of the original im- 
pression. But although we may allow that the 
perceptions derived from the touch are more 
correct, we must admit that they are very 
limited, and that our knowledge would be con- 
fined within a very narrow range, were we to 
acquire no ideas through any other source. 








Miscellang. 





3808 BROADWAY. 
PHRENOLOGY REMOVED. 
ITS NEW DOMICIL. 


Tue inhabitive principle appertains to subjects 
almost as much as to persons. As “the State 
House” is the home of State legislation, and the 
“White House” the presidential domicil, so 
Cumton Hatt has been the dwelling-place of 
Phrenology in America, almost ever since it 
crossed the Atlantic. 

Old Clinton Hall has seen Phrenology in ridi- 
cule, in darkness, in triumph. It has spread 
abroad throughout the length and breadth of our 
land a vast canvas of pages, and a forest of in- 


| tellectual “leaves for the healing of the nations.” 


call it warm: thus, according to the quantity of | 


ealoric of which they deprive us, or which they 





Long—far down in the vista of the future—will 
public and private libraries bear its name on 


os 





the title-pages of many of our oftenest-read vol- 
umes; and whilst we live, let us enshrine its 
memory in hearts alive to the blessings conferred 
by this science of all the sciences, because the 
science of man, “ the noblest work of God.” 


But old Clinton Hall is doomed, because unable 
longer to supply the wants of its former occu- 
pants. For years, we have been cramped for 
room within its spacious walls, and its worn ex- 
terior requires that it be demolished, in order 
that it may be rebuilt. As nursery trees are im- 
proved by transplanting, so we hope to take deep- 
er root, and in a better soil, by removing into 
Broadway. 

New York is the heart not merely of the States, 
but of both the Americas. Within twenty years 
it is certain to be the great city—the controlling 
centre—of the continent. It may not have the 
most people, but it will have the most business, 
wealth, commerce. It may not show as regal 
palaces, but it will wield a mightier intellectual 
and moral influence than any other city. And 
what in fiftyyears? “Westward the star of em- 
pire rolls,” till its New York meridian stays its 
course, and wields its sceptre. Great cities the 
West will have, but they will be her tributaries. 
The present ratio of property in our country, 
and those causes now reincreasing its increase, 
will render her inconceivably rich, and New 
York her richest city by far; and Broadway the 
richest street in New York. Our country will 
soon control, if not embrace, the world. New 
York is an epitome of our country, and Broadway 
the heart’s-core, seeds and all, of New York. 
We have procured for the Phrenological Cabinet 
one of the best stands in it, near its business 
centre, where every promenader of Broadway 
must pass our door. Two blocks above the Park, 
nearly opposite the New Yo * City Hospital, 
that venerable stone edifice which stands back in 
dignified grandeur from the street, near the head 
of Pearl street, that great commercial mart, and 
Canal street, and the principal railroad dépéts, 
we could hardly be more eligibly located. 

In old Clinton Hall, we have worked hard and 
steadily, to promulgate Phrenology. In our new 
home we expect to work as incessantly. We 
know no rich, no poor, no high, no low, only 
PHRENOLOWY and its advancement. Our country 
friends will find in our Cabinet those same fami- 
liar faces which have for so many years graced 
old Clinton Hall. Besides new Paintings, we 
shall add to our collection of Busts, Casts, etc., 
which shall be always Free to visitors. 


One word more. REMEMBER OUR NUMBER—308 
—a three, a cipher, and an eight. Stop right 
here, till you impress it INDELIBLY on your 
memory. Remember how it looks. Remember 
how it sounds. Remember it by association. 
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Remember it independently. Fasten, impress, 
revolve, reimpress our new number, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 308—308. Can you ever for- 
get Fowters anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York? 





New: Mepicat. Work: DISPLACEMENTS OF THE 
Urervs. By R. T. Tratt, M.D. Fow ens anp WELLS. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, $5.) 

The above work is now in press, and will be 
ready in afew weeks. It is a thorough and practi- 
cal treatise on the various and complicated mal- 
positions of the uterus and adjacent organs, illus- 
trated with engravings from original designs, 
showing the various degrees and conditions of 
prolapsus, anteversion, retroversion, inversion ; 
vaginal, vesical, and rectal prolapse; fibrous, 
polypous, and hernial tumors, etc. Thousands of 
disabled and wretched females will find in this 
work an explanation of the causes of their diffi- 
culties, and a correct indication of the remedial 
plan. The work is, however, strictly professional, 
and intended mainly for the guidance of those 
who undertake the treatment of this much-neg- 
letted and little-understood class of diseases. 
Our readers may judge of the importance of the 
subject, when we assure them that the maladies 
of which it treats are everywhere prevalent, and 
that no work of the same or a similar nature has 
ever deen given to the profession or the public. 

Orders may be addressed to FowLeRs aNnD 
Wetts, New York. 


“Goents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


PorricaL.—The leading political event of the 
past month is the passage of Mr. Douglas's Nebraska Bill in 
the Senate of the United States. After a protracted debate, 
the question was finally taken on the morning of March 4th, 
(the first anniversary of the inauguration of President 
Pierce,) when the vote stood—Yeas, 37; Nays, 14 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Atchison, Badger, Bayard, Ben- 
jamin, Broadhead, Brown, Butler,Cass, Clay, Dawson, Dixon, 
Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Greer, Gwin, 
Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Tenn., Mason, 
Morton, Norris, Pettit, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, 
Slidell, Stuart, Thompson of Ky., Th of N. J., Toucey, 
Weller, Williams—37. 

Nays—Messrs, Bell, Chase, Dodge of Wis., Fessenden, 
Fish, Foot, Hamlin, Houston, James, Seward, Smith, Sum- 
ner, Wade, Walker—14. 

Messrs. Bright, Toombs, and Mallory were sick, but all 
would have voted for the bill. Mr. Allen absent from sick- 
ness in his family) would have voted against it. Messrs. 
Phelps, Pierce, Cooper, Everett, Clayton and Wright, not 
voting. 

The title of the bill waa changed for “A bill for the Gov- 
ernment of Nebraska and Kansas.” 

The object of the bill, according to the explanation of the 
framer, is not either to introduce or to exclude slavery, but 
to apply to the territories the doctrine of non-intervention 
as recognized by Congress in the legislation of 1850, leaving 
the people free to establish their own institutions, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States. The terri- 
tory of Nebraska contains 136,700 square miles, and would 
make seventeen States as large as Massachusetts. 

















A NesRaska EXPEDITION is being organized in 
Chicago. Over one hundred persons have signed the roll, 
and it is expected that many more will join. The expedi- 
tion is to be under the leadership of Captain Gibbs, and is 
to start about the first of April. 





Governor Dorr REINSTATED.—The Senate of 
Rhode Island have concurred by one majority in the amend- 
menis of the House to the bill annulling the sentence of T. 
W. Dorr, and expunging the records of the Supreme Court. 


VerpIcT In THE GaRpInER Case.—The jury in 
the Gardiner case returned a verdict of guilty, after twenty- 
two hours’ deliberation, and the Court passed the highest 
sentence allowed by law, viz., ten years’ imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary. Execution had been stayed till two days 
after the rising of the Cireuit Court, to which the case is 
carried on a bill of exceptions, but in the course of the day 
Dr. Gardiner was found dead in his room. He is supposed 
to have poisoned himself after his conviction, having been 
observed to drink some water, throwing his head back, and 
it is supposed he took a strychnine pill. He was seized with 
convulsions almost immediately. After giving a letter to 
Charles Gardiner, his brother, he remarked that he was 
going before a Judge who would not pronounce him guilty, 
and expired in great agony. He was thirty-six years old, 
had the education and manners of a gentleman, and was 
engaged to be married to a lady in Georgetown. 

Catirornia.— We have recent ‘advices from 
California, reaching to Feb. 16. Considerable political ex- 
citement had been raised in California in regard to the 
alleged attempt on the part of Mr. Palmer, of the firm of 
Palmer, Cook & Co., to bribe Mr. Peck, a member of the 
State Senate. He had been acquitted, however, by a vote 
of 26to 8. The news from the mines is favorable. The 
latest dates from Lower California are to January 27th. 
Walker was preparing to march for Sonora, and had ad- 
dressed a proclamation to his soldiers, exhorting them to 
follow him and rescue the people from the tyranny of the 
Mexican Government and the atrocities of the Apaches. 
They were to start about the 5th of February. The wreck 
of the fine clipper-ship San Francisco, which sailed from 
this port on the 25th of October last, is reported. In going 
in through the Heads, at the outer point of the harbor of 
San Francisco, she caught in the eddy, when she came in 
contact with a point of rocks, carrying away har jib-boom, 
bowsprit, head, cutwater, &c. She soon filled with water, 
and her hull and cargo had been sold for $12,500. The ship 
was valued at $125,000, and her cargo at $150,000. 

Tue following is an interesting statement of 
facts: respecting San Francisco:—The population has in- 
creased about 8,000 during the past year, and it now num- 
bers about 50,000. The members of the bar already number 
about two hundred. There are ten schools, with 1,250 
scholars. Churches, eighteen, and church-members about 
8,000. Of newspapers, there are twelve dailies, two tri- 
weeklies, six weeklies, one commercial, one French, and one 
Sunday paper. The Fire Depaftment consists of fourteen 
companies, with twelve engines and three hook and ladder 
trucks. There are two government hospitals, one hospital 
in course of erection by a benevolent society, and an alms- 
house, all having together about 600 patients. The property 
in the city is estimated to value about $40,000,000 ; and it 
appears that during 1858, 100,000,000 pounds of flour and 
meal, worth $5,000,000 ; 20,000,000 pounds of butter, worth 
$4,000,000 ; 25,000,000 pounds of barley, worth $500,000, and 
80,000,000 feet of lumber, worth $4,000,000, were imported ; 
and the total imports are more than $35,000,000, or an ave- 
tage of more than $100 for every person in the State. The 
freights to vessels coming into port during the year were 
$11,752,084, and the duties collected at the Custom-house 
were $2,581,975. The only exports worthy of notice were 
about $60,000,000 of gold dust, and 18,800 flasks of quick- 
silver, valued at $683,185. The persons arriving at the port 
were 35,000, and those leaving were about 80,000. There 
were about 1,000,000 of letters sent during the year to foreign 
and Atlantic ports, The arrivals for the year were 1028 
vessels of 558,755 tons, and the departures were 1,658 vessels 
of 640,075 tons. Fates 


TERRIBLE Expioston iv Hartrorp, Conn.—On 
Thursday, the 2d of March, the new steam-boiler in Messrs. 
Fales and Gray's car-factory, in Hartford, exploded, destroy- 
ing the blacksmith’s shop and engine-room, and badly shat- 
tering the main building. Over three hundred persons were 
employed in the factory, about one hundred of whom were 
in that part of the building injured. The entire loss of pro- 
perty cannot exceed $12,000. Of the eighteen killed, seven- 
teen leave families. Twenty-two persons have either limbs 
broken, or are badly bruised or scalded. 





Lares Fine.—A fire broke out about two 
o'clock on Sunday morning, March 5th, in No. 8 Spruce 
street, which entirely consumed Nos. 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16, 
occupied chiefly by printers, publishers, and paper-dealers. 
Other buildings were much damaged by fire and water. By 
this calamity the proprietor of the Independent loses $8,000, 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, $5,800, and Messrs. Carter and 
Brother, some $5,000, The total loss is estimated at $250,- 
000. Insurance, $125,000. During the time the fire was 
spreading with alarming rapidity, officer Allason, of the 
Chief's office, was severely burned about his face and hands 
by a gust of flame bursting forth just as he was entering a 
room to save some property. The unfortunate man was left 
nearly blind, and his associates hastened with him to the 
office of the Chief of Police, where his sufferings were alle- 
viated. He was then removed to the residence of his family, 
It was rumored that there were lives lost by this terrible 
fire, but the report proved to be unfounded. ll the stereo- 
type plates of the valuable tracts of the American Temper- 
ance Union were also destroyed. 

Tue CrystaL Patace.—At a meeting held on 
the 6th ult. for the purpose of choosing a new Board of 
Directors for the Crystal Palace, the following ticket was 
elected :—Jacob A. Westervelt, Thomas B, Stillman, Dudley 
Persse, Willigm O'Brien, Edward Haight, John T. Farish, 
William B. Dinsmore, John H, Cornell, Henry Hilton, P. T. 
Barnum, John H. White, Mortimer Livingston, James B. 
Brewster, George B. Butler, Warren Leland, Erastus C. 
Benedict, Watts Sherman, Charles H. Haswell, William 
Whetten, Theodore Sedgwick, Charles W. Foster, Samuel 
Nicholson, Charles Butler, Horace Greeley, Wm. Chauncey, 
After a highly-exciting canvass, P. T. Barnum, Esq., was 
elected President by a handsome majority; and it is under- 
stood that measures will at once be adopted to place the 
affairs of the Institution in a prosperous condition. 

Femate Mepicat Coittece.—The third annual 
Commencement of the Pennsylvania Female Medical College 
took place at the Musical Fund Hall, in Philadelphia, on 
Saturday, March 4th, in presence of a large assemblage. 
The degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon Mrs. 
Lucinda R. Brown, of Galveston, Texas; Miss Elizabeth H. 
Bates, of Morris, Otsego co., N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth G. Shat- 
tack, of Philadelphia, and Miss Minna Elieger, of Germany. 

Boston AnD New Yorx.—From recent published 
statistics, it appears that the tonnage of the port of New 
York surpasses that of the ports of London and Liverpool 
combined. That of Boston is about one half of the tonnage 
of New York; and these two cities wield over one half of 
the total navigation of the United States. The great excess 
of the tonnage of New York over Boston, consists in its 
i fleet of European packets, and of ocean and inland 
steamers. In many great b hes of ce, such as 
the East India, African, Pacific, South American, and Medi- 
terranean trade, Boston has the largest tonnage employed. 








BincuamTon.— The census of Binghamton, 
which has just been taken by private enterprise, gives that 
village a population of 9,094, of which 1,500 are adopted 
citizens. The colored population numbers 208. These fig- 
ures show an increase in the population, since 1850, of over 
4,000. Binghamton is a flourishing town, and after its rail- 
roads now in prog are pleted, it will soon call on the 
Legislature for a city charter. It is destined to take a stand 
among the great towns of the Empire State. 








FOREIGN. 


Tue Turkish War.—Our latest advices from 
Europe confirm the anticipation that she is soon to be in- 
volved in a gencral war, At Kalafut both parties were anxi- 
ously waiting and expecting decisive operations. It was 
supposed that it would be attacked by 65,000 Russians, as 
the Emperor had sent orders for every effort to be made to 
drive the Turks out of Lesser Wallachia. The Russians 
were evidently preparing for a series of attacks against the 
whole line of the Danube, and it was feared that before 
assistance could arrive from the allies, in the event of 
Omer Pasha being defeated, irreparable mischief might be 
done. Up to the 27th of January, the Russian corps had 
formed a semicircle, the extent of which was about thirty- 
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five English miles, around the Turkish position at Kalafat ; 
and it is said that the bad weather has alone prevented the 
attack. Omer Pasha, b , was streng ing his posi- 
tion. The fort is now garrisoned by 30,000 troops. 

Russia is using every device to give the character of a 
holy war to the hostilities, and the soldiers are told they are 
on the way to reseue Christ's sepulchre from the infidels. 

The Czar is levying additional troops; and, wanting money 
very much, is about pressing a forced loan on tne mercantile 
classes in his empire. His health is sald to be very bad. 

Lord Ragian was about to start for Turkey, as commander- 
in-chief of the British forces. He declined commanding a 
less force than 20,000 men. In addition, there will be 140 
cannon. In every battalion, 250 men will be armed with 
Minie rifles. The British Government has chartered thirteen 
steamships to convey troops to Malta. At Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Woolwich, Chatham, and at all the naval stations, 
the preparations for war were on a stupendous scale. The 
Baltic fleet, consisting of thirty-six ships of various classes, 
chiefly of line-of-battle ships and powerful screw frigates, 
would be ready by the 6th of March, and was to assemble 
in the Downs on that day, where they would be joined by 
ten French ships of war, of one hundred and twenty to 
eighty guns each; and the whole fleet, under the command 
of Admiral Sir Charles Napier, would then be held at dis- 
posal for operations in the Baltic and against St. Petersburg. 
Altogether, the squadron will carry two thousand guns, and 
its steam-power will be such as will make it the most formi- 
dable and destructive fleet that ever encountered an enemy. 
The fleet will also be the most formidable one ever sent out 
by Great Britain. Although the British were slow to believe 
in the possibility of actual hostilities, the war has become 
quite popular. John Bull's spirit is up, and recruits are 
abundant, especially from Ireland. 


oth: 





Tue Poet Bowrme.—Dr. Bowring, the poet, 
who has published translations from nearly all the modern 
languages of Europe, has just been knighted by the Qugen, 
on the jon of his audi to take leave, he having 
been appuinted Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Hong 
Kong, and Chief Superintendent of British rule in China. 
Sir John Bowring, who is now sixty-two years old, was the 
friend and biographer of Jeremy B and ducted 
the Westminster Review for several years. He sat in Par- 
lament for some years, as ultra-democratic member for 
Bolton, and the Whigs sent him to China, some years ago, 
as much to get rid of his too liberal harangues and principles 
as to provide for him. 





+h 





Japan.—aA letter from Hong Kong, December 
11, says that the United States squadron, comprising the 
Susquehanna, Powhatan, Macedonian, Plymouth and Van- 
dalia, were then in harbor, and were preparing for departure 
northward. Commodore Perry was expected over from 
Macao in the Mississippi. At Canton were the storeship 
Supply and chartered steamer Queen, and at Whampoa the 
storeship Southampton. The Sea Witch, at Hong Kong, 
was about to proceed to Namoa to ship laborers for the 
Panama Railroad. . 

The Admiral of the Russian Japan Expedition arrived at 
Shanghai, November 27, in the steamship Vostock, leaving 
his frigate, the Pallas, and a brig of war under the Saddle 
Islands. He had just arrived from Nangasaki, where he had 
awaited a reply to his mission to the Emperor of Japan. It 
was sald that, finding longer delay fruitless, he had looked 
in at Shanghai for supplies and news from Europe. He was 
thought to be bound to Manilla 

Doubt is thrown upon the reported death of the Emperor 
of Japan. The report is explained by the circumstance that 
the death of a Japanese monarch p!aces the Court in mourn- 
ing for three years, during which time no foreign Embassy 
ean be received. 








Dwetiine-Hovses.—One of the most conspi- 
enous defects in the present style of common dwelling- 
houses is the universally narrow dimensions of the bed- 
rooms. They are constructed in a manner which would lead 
one to think that the designer supposed that people do not 
breathe when they are asleep. If one occupies a large bed- 
room, he can ventilate it by opening a window with impu- 
nity. Bat if he occupies one only nine feet square, he will 
be partially suffocated if he does not open a window, which, 
if opened, admits a current of wind so directly upon his 
bed as to endanger his life. —Boeverly Citizen. 
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Education, 


Tae Psor.e’s Cottece.—We find the follow- 
ing questions with their accompanying answers in the 7ri- 
bune, and cheerfully copy them, in the hope thus to help on 
the good work. We must have the People’s College! 
Who will help to farnish the necessary material basis? 
Enclose in a letter your ones, fives, tens or fifties, as the case 
may be, and direct to Tracy R. Morgan, Treasurer of the 
People’s College, Binghamton, Broome co., N. Y., upon the 
receipt of which he will issue a certificate to each person for 
the amount, which entitles the holder to vote at all times 
and upon all questions to be determined by the stockhold- 
ers, either by proxy or in person. 


1, What advantages will students in the People’s College 
have over other colleges now in exist ? 








There is no distinction 0° ser among the students with 
regard to privileges enjoyed or honors received. 

Neither is there any such distinction in the Faculty with 
regard to rank or title. 

Its location, near the village of McGrawville, Cortland co., 
N. Y., is a very healthy one, and very free from influences 
calculated to contaminate the morals of students. It is 
about three miles from the Syracuse and Binghamton Rail- 
road, so that when that road is completed, as it will be 
next summer, it will be easily accessible from all parts of the 
country. For information in regard to the school, address 
Rev. W. Tillinghast, Corresponding Secretary, McGrawville, 
Cortland co., N, Y. 

AGricuLtoraL Instrtrute.—A Prospectus of the 
Loudon County Agricultural Institute and Chemical Acade- 
my, situated near Aldie, Loudon co., Va, informs us that 
this institution was opened on the first of March last, and that 
the first term will close on the last Friday in July; after 
which the regular sessions will commence on the first of 
October and end the last Friday in July. We make the fol- 





trades, as well as for agriculture. 
The People’s Coll seeks to do both, and its charter 
makes ample provision for the classics. 


2. How are you to control a sufficient amount of labor at 
all times to conduct a farm successfully ? 


It is proposed to set the farm and machinery at work, and 
then make provision for the literary and scientific depart- 
ment. Other manual labor schools have started the k 

and mechanics to start 

de them, that they t let their students to 

them for so mach per hoar, thus gi the proprietor of the 

farm or shop the profits of the student's labor. In this col- 

eget is intended to give the stadent the profits of his own 

. To illustrate, suppose the collegiate year to be di- 
vided into two terms: 


for many of 


First term the student runs behind . ° . $50 
Second term the student rans behind . . . 80 
Third term the student runs behind 20 


Fourth term the student runs behind . o 10 


If the student enters college at the age of fourteen years , 
and we can make an accom workman of him in two 
years, he can begin to pay back some of the above deficiency 
the fifth term : 


Fifth Term, say ° ° ° P . 810 
Sixth Term ° ° : . ° . . @ 
Bevenih Term . ‘ . ° . . ° 80 
Eighth Term " P . m ° ° . » 

Total . Silo 


Now the student is eighteen years old, and if he comes up 
to the above, his account is square with the college. But 
su he ts behind ono handed dollara Is he aa belts r 

eveninsa un nt 
of view, to say nothing of the physical training? Where can 
he do better than to remain in col! until he is twenty- 
one years old? How many men n in College seven or 
eight years, and then leave with a debt to pay for tuition 
and board of $500? 

New York Centra Coittece.—We have re- 
ceived the “Minutes of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
New York Central College Association,” and take this occa- 
sion again to call attention to the L As a Manual 
Labor School, and an attempt at something like integral 

ducati develop t of the whole man, physical, mental 
and moral—it deserves a liberal patronage at the hands of all 
true reformers. 

The tuition for college studies is $20 per annum. Higher 
academic studies, and such as are preparing for college, $15 
per annum. For common English branches, $12 per an- 
num, In the Primary Department $4 per term. 

Room-rent in the College buildings, $5 per annum; in 
the boarding-hall for females, $3 per annum. The rooms 
are furnished with a stove, table, bedstead and chairs; all 


Hen tt 














else furnished > y the occupaat, 

Tuition, room-rent and half of the board-bill is expected 
in advance. 

There are one hundred and fifty-seven acres of good land 
connected with the institution, upon which the students may 
labor at a fair compensation. The female students do the 
labor in the boarding-hall. There are no workshops yet 








urse of four or five years, to pay all his expenses. To wing extract from Prospectus : 
charge reasonably for iat nm, board clothing, if he lo the : 
wishes to purchase at the institution, and give him credit for The course of instruction will be and ical, 
all labor To enable him graduate a sound | embracing the of 
man, by imposing upon him from two to fonr hours’ labor , and sciences to farm pur- 
each secular day, not as a sort of ry, but as a partof | poses. students will be examined in surveying, plot- 
his education. To educate students business they ting, la out and dividing land ; t- 
wish to pursue, and grant diplomas only for the studies | ing, prua bu cutting fruit trees ; man- 
aeathy ett’ er betes rs pete Sack | Sei mecgraea of cxafe pss of ae 
ship in the which may tbya > }; management! ; P 
fication of the students as well as a r di of labor. | izers; manag t of : principles of raising, feeding 
While we are aware that other prepare their stu- and fattening stock; proper constru and 'y care 
dents for the professions, we have none that student S agricultural implements, constraction of outbuil and 


— openers te anti Se oe os 
umber; r 
WiNnaadeaee 

An experimental farm of three hundred and forty acres 
of excellent land will be cultivated according to the true 
principle of science. A great variety of interesting and im- 
portant experiments will be tried. And efforts will be made 
to obtain seeds from all parts of the United States, and from 
foreign countries. And particular attention will be paid to 
choice fruit. Address Prof. Benjamin H. Benton, Principal, 
Aldie post office, Loudon co., Va. 

Lyons Unton Sc H0oL.— We learn from the 
Annual Register of this Reformatory School that it is in a 
flourishing condition, and doing a good work in elevating 
the standard of education. The aim of the course of instruc- 
tion pursued in this school is to attain a symmetrical and 
salutary development of all the powers of the mind, by first 
directing the attention to the study of things and princi- 
ples, and by allowing the scholar to pass over nothing which 
he does not fully understand. Address John T. Clarke, 


A.M., Principal, Lyons, Wayne co., N. Y. 





Chit-Chat. 


American Cirouate.—We desire to call special 
attention to the article on the Climate of the United States, 
translated for our col from L Ath Francais, 
which will be found in another department of our paper. 
The facts of M. Desor are undoubtedly correct, but we doubt 
some of his inferences, and those of other Earopean writers 
on the subject. We do not believe that the race is destined 
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erected, although some are contemplated. 
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“— 


which is 

is abundantly 

longevity the inhab- 
Sabie tnd clvar parts of 


A correspondent of the 7ribune suggests that the ex- 
tremes of our winters and summers have more to do in 


forming the American character than the dryness of the air; 
for in New-England, with the sterile soil and severe winters, | 


activity is necessary to existence, as it were, and the activity 
and industry thus induced have become habitual and con- 
stitutional. It may be that,with our extreme activity,we may 
not last so long or be so fat as the more phlegmatic Euro- 


peans; though we should be compared with the French and | 
tion, and not with the inhabitants of the | 





y- 

We trust this subject will receive the attention it deserves 
from the scientific men of this country. What are the le- 
gitimate physical and mental effects of the American cli- 
mate or climates upon the various races which inhabit the 
country ? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO SELL Goop Booxs —Young 


people in different sections of the country, to study geogra- 
phy” practically, to “see the world” before settling down in 
life, to defray expenses of travelling, and at the same time 
to do good—to be, in fact, a home missionary—may accom- 
plish all this by engaging in the sale of new and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, published at the office of this Journar. A small 


capital, say from $20 to $34, will furnish books enough for | 


& commencement, and soon give, by profits realized, enough 
to double the quantity. With this small stock, in a common 
travelling-trunk, with a carpet-bag in hand, the principal 
villages in every county may be visited, and hundreds of 
hearts made glad by the happy privilege afforded by reading 
these most useful books. 

Clergymen, physicians, teachers, superintendents in man- 
ufacturing establishments, and otber local agents, may also 
engage with profit to themselves and great benefit to others 
in this humane enterprise. They know individuals who 
would be especially benefited by the reading of a particular 
work found in our list. Of another, who needs a different 
one; which they, knowing, might recommend. But while 
local agents can reach only a few, comparatively, the Tra- 
VELLING AGENT goes before a multitude in quick succession, 
and can, therefore, find a ready demand for these useful 
works. Is a man building, or about to build? show him a 
“Home ror Aut,” which is full of valuable suggestions, and 
would be worth many times its cost to any reader. Is he 
ill? show him our works on Physiology and Hydropathy, 
where he may learn the laws which govern Life and Health. 
Is he a Temperance man, combating error, in want of irre- 
sistible and conclusive arguments on the point? show him 
our Temperance Documerits. Is his memory poor, and 
would he cultivate bis intellect? show him “Education 
Complete” and other works, Is he a narrow-minded, pre- 
judiced bigot? open and expand his mind with the truths 
contained in our works on the Natural Sciences. Is he a 


Reformer, working single-handed and alone, show him our 


numerous reformatory volumes, which will help him, 
strengthen and sustain him; and thus, while being read by 
his neighbors, the work of Reform is taking root, growing, 
increasing, till finally he is surrounded with working apos- 
tles, and the whole community reformed, educated, devel- 
oped, improved. This is what may be brought about by the 
circulation of coop Books. Shall the wheels of progress 
revolve; or shall they stand still? Will young men take 
hold and go ahead with this work; or will they bang on 


behind? Will they make, each one for himself, a personal | 


effort, to do something and to be somebody in the world ; 
or will he do nothing, be nothing? There are choice spirits 
who whisper, The world must be redeemed. Voices of 


THUNDER, It SHALL be gepeemep. Let us go manfully to | 


the work. Influences like these are thus set in motion 
which will eventually reform the man and the world. 

The most liberal terms will be offered to those who may 
wish to join us in planting the principles of paysicaL, 
MORAL, INTELLECTUAL REFORM and IMPROVEMENT every- 
where in every mind. Farmers and moruers! will you 
help us? Young mex, WILL YoU SELL GOOD BOOKS? 


Untrormiry or Weicats anp Mgasures.—The | 
Scientific American urges the adoption of the decimal sys- 
tem of weights and measures for our whole country, and 


says that this is the mode adopted in France. The sugges- 
tion is a good one. Every thing pertaining to the science of 
weights or quantities should be ascertained and computed 
by a decimal system. We should have ten inches to the 
foot, ten ounces to the pound, andsoon. The systems in 


| use with us are as nonsensical as our system of orthogra- 


phy. 

[We heartily endorse this proposition, and recommend its 
adoption. It will then correspond more nearly with our 
mode of reckoning currency, etc. 


Impostors.——A reliable friend writes us from 
Vernon, Ohio, as follows: 

Wherever I go, I have to encounter at the start a great 
deal -of prejudice caused by the doings of a man (?) by the 


! name of Gillette, who travelled all over this country some 


three years since, representing himself to be an agent of the 
“American Phrenological Society.” In the town I visited 
yesterday, he commenced a course, and before he got half 
through, was notified by the citizens that be could have six 


| hours to leave town in, or be treated to a ride on a certain 
| Sharp and stiff-spined animal, vulgarly called a Rail. The 


men who wish to engage in a pleasant and profitable pur- | = ly o peteane ont an, od 3 


suit, to acquire a knowledge of the manners and customs of 


think, honesty. 4. B., JR. 
We have exposed this person before, and cautioned the 


| public in regard to him. The above confirms reports which 
| reach us from various quarters where he has afflicted the 


people with his pestilencial presence. He has no connec- 
tion whatever, nor has he ever had, with the Amzrican 
PHRENOLOGIOAL Socrery. 


Srraws.—l. I have just examined a merchant 


| doing a wholesale business on Milk street, I believe. He 
| wanted to know what church he would be most likely to 


attend, and what ticket he would vote in politics? My 
answer was: You attend Parker's preaching and vote Free 
Soil, “That is a fact—both true. Phrenology és ‘some,’ I 


must confess.” 


2. Henry Ward Beecher did Phrenology justice before 
the “ Mercantile Library Association” a few evenings since. 
He talks Phrenology right out. 

8. A few evening since, Andrew Jackson Davis said in 
one of his lectures in Tremont Temple that “ George Combe 


| and the Fowlers have done more to teach man his true 
| nature than any other men that ever trod the globe.” 
Boston. 


D. P. B. 


PuystcaL GEOGRAPH Y.— We postpone our 


| second article on “Terrestrial Forms” to make room for the 
| facts and speculations of M. Desor on “The climate of the 
| United States,” which’will be found worthy of an attentive 
| perusal. 


A Purenovoaican Socrery is to be formed in 
Newark, New Jersey. 


J. H. Coox has been lecturing to the people of 


| Chester county, Penn. Complimentary Resolutions were 


passed, and Mr, Cook commended as a practical phrenolo- 
gist. jana 


P. T. Barnum, of the American Museum, has 


| been elected President of the New York Crystal Palace As- 


sociation. This will give new life to this great American 


| enterprise. The Palace will remain open to visitors during 
| the present year, and a visit will richly repay the visitor. 


Go to the Crystal Palace. 


Tue Britis Provinces.—Persons: sending 
clubs of subscribers from the Canadas and the other British 
Provinces must remit, in addition to the subscription price 


| at the advertised rates, six cents on each subscription for the 


postage, which we are obliged to prepay. 


Nesraska.—This Territory, about which so much 
is said at the present time, may be said to include the whole 
vast region lying between the States of Iowa and Wisconsin 
on the east and the Rocky Mountains on the west, the area 
of which is about five hundred thousand square miles— 
enough to make * dozen States. It is now mostly in the 
oceupancy of various tribes of Indians. 

WHISKEY - DRINKING never conducted wealth 
into a man's pocket, happiness to his family, or respectability 
to his character—therefore whiskey is a non-conductor, and 
it is best to let it alone. 





Witerary Wotices. 


Frorrs anp Fartacea THe Naturat Foop or 
Man. By Joun Surrn, Esq., of England; with Notes and 
Tiustrations by R.T. Tratt, M.D. Fow ers anp Wex1s, 
Publishers, New York. 

~This work is now in press, and will be issued in four num- 
bers, at twenty-five cents each. It discusses the question of 
vegetarianism in all its aspects and bearings. The philoso- 
phy of the subject is presented in a remarkably clear and 
comprehensive manner. Reason, Revelation, Human Ex- 
perience, Natural History, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Phy- 
siology, have been searchingly investigated, and their evi- 

dences lucidly recorded ; whilst an immense amount of im- 

portant statistical data has been compressed intu the 

smallest possible compass, and presented in an admirably 
systematic manner. In a word, it is precisely such a text- 
book as the age, the times, and the state of the public mind 

in refe to diet d d 
The first number will contain a full examination of the 

scriptural arg t, and 8 plete exposition of the facts 

and arguments deducible from comparative anatomy, with 
illustrations by Dr. Trall, whose long experience in the 
management of invalids, in connection with vegetable diet 
and hydropathic appli 8, gives a p value, at least 
to the American reader, to his observations and suggestions. 
The subsequent numbers will present the Chemical, Ex- 
perimental, and Physiological arguments, with answers to 
all the known objections urged against the theory of vege- 
tarianism. Further particulars will be given in our next. 

INTEMPERANCE AND Divorce; or the Duty of the 
Drunkard’s Wife. By Mrs. ©. I. H. Nicnors. New York: 
Fow ers anp Weis. [Price, 50 cents a hundred; $5.00 
a thousand.] 


This is an eloquent plea in behalf of woman,as a wife,in her 
relation to the questions of Intemperance and Divorce, in the 
form of a letter to the Executive Committee of the Woman's 
New York State Temperance Society, and making a hand- 
some tenet ttn pages. Mrs. Nichols takes ground against 
as a ground of divorce—“ first, be- 
cause it f is not the first step in order; and second, because, 
when the steps first in order shall have been taken, the evils 
for which divorce is claimed to be a remedy will have ceased, 
and with them the demand.” 

The tract is worthy of a wide circulation as an efficient 
temy d t. Will friends of the cause help to 
circulate it ? 




















Cuassic AND Historic Porrrarrs. By James 

Bruce. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

One of the most interesting features of a good biography 
is that which gives us a knowledge of the personal appear- 
ance and manners of the great man or woman whose actions 
and experiences it records. And these personal matters are 
far from unimportant, aside from the gratification of curios- 
ity, the destinies of the world being very often strongly in- 
fluenced by them. The author of this exceedingly pleasant 
and instructive volume has endeavored to supply the lack 
of this personal description in the ordinary biographies of 
some fifty or sixty famous men and women, from Sappho to 
Madame de Stael, giving us all attainable information in re- 
gard to their features, forms, dress, habits, tastes, &c., sepa- 
rated as far as possible from their often-told life-history. 
The work is written in a charming style, and does not dis- 
appoint the reader, either in regard to manner or matter. 


Lewie ; or, The Bended Twig. By Cousin Crcety, 
author of the “Silver Lake Stories,” &c. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 25. ] 

The Albany Atlas very aptly characterizes this story as 
one of the domestic sort; speaking of home, dwelling upon 
home affections and family character, and the incidents of 
common life, yet as deeply interesting as the most romantic 
narrative. It has not been paraded before the public with 
ostentatious praise; but it will be far more acceptable to the 
reader than many works that have thus attracted interest in 
advance, without being able to meet and repay it. 

Tue Rewicion or Mannoop; or, The Age of 
Thought. By Dr. J. H. Rosixsoy. [Price, prepaid, $1 00.] 
The greater portion of this work was written or spoken 

under the influence of what the author believes to be spirit- 
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ual beings—in other words, by inspiration from the super- 
mundane sphere. We have found time to read but little, 
except the author's Introduction, the tone of which we like 
very much. It is candid and moderate, but earnest, and will 
command the respect, at least, of the unprejudiced reader. 
Tue Sropent, formerly published by us, will 
hereafter be conducted solely by N. A. Catxuns, its editor, 
to whom all remittances should be made. The work is 
about to be enlarged to thirty-six pages, and will sustain the 
same high character as heretofore. We most heartily com- 
mend it to the kind patronage of all, believing that it will 
be worth many times its cost to any family where there are 
young persons,—See Prospectus in advertising columns. 


Tue Rvurat New Yorker, advertised in the 
present number of our Journal, is one of the most spirited 
and earnest, if not enthusiastic agricultural newspapers pub- 
lished. While the editors are enterprising and progressive, 
adopting and commending all new and really useful agricul- 
tural inventions and improvements, they are scrupulously 
careful not to give currency to any unreliable pretension, 
nor to excite false hopes. We commend the paper, as every 
way worthy of the large circulation and liberal patronage 
which it enjoys. 


A Home ror ALL, or, the Gravel Wall and Octa- 
gon Mode of Building, (six times cheaper than brick, wood, 
or stone.) New edition, illustrated with plans, views, etc. 
Price, prepaid by mail, 87 cents Fowrers anp WEL1s, 
publishers 

Aeents would do well to engage in the sale of this work. 
A liberal discount made by the Publishers, when fifty or a 
hundred copies are taken The book will be thankfully and 
readily bought wherever offered Those who have tried it, 
have succeeded beyond their expectation. One young man 
in Sandusky City, Ohio, sent for one hundred copies at a sin- 
gle order, and expects to find a ready sale for many thou- 
sands. His profits will amount to a very handsome sum, while 
conferring a lasting benefit on those whom he furnishes with 
that nicely-printed, beautifully-illustrated, and elegantly- 
bound “ Home rox A...” 


‘Wotes sth ‘Oueries. 


Bons Manore ror Frorr Trees.—A. D., Clinton 
Hollow, N. Y., 
“Can you give me any practical information as to setting 


writes: 


out fruit trees, and the application of bone-dust, if youdeem | 
In what quantity | 


it advantageous to apply it to the root? 
should it be applied? I have no difficulty in making or 
obtaining a rapid and apparently healthy growth, but they 
do not bear. 

“Thave waded through Patent Office reports and agricul- 
tural journals, in search of practical hints, but find so much 
contradietion, that I take the liberty of addressing you, hop- 
ing to get, at last, something practical.” 

Our experience in this matter is, that our fruit trees have 
borne uncommonly young, and in remarkable abundance. 
This is especially true of our pear trees, usually so very late 
in coming into bearing. Downing describes the Dix pear as 
very slow, yet trees of this kind we set out in 1849, bore 


abundantly in 1853; while very many of them have borne | 


every year from the setting. Under each of these trees we 


placed some four to six slugs of horns, aud sometimes a | 


beef’s head, and have attributed their fine bearing to this 
fact. In other respects they have received but little atten- 
tion. If any kind of bones could be procured, even at 
several times the prices usually paid, we should set out no 
tree without them. And any kind will do. 

As to the bone-dust, we care little about the form or state, 
80 that the bone material is there. Still we decidedly prefer 
the bone entire, because under the tree it will decompose 
slowly, and thus annually, for fifty or more years, will yield 
to the tree the elements evolved by its gradual decomposi- 
tion. Ground up into particles, it decomposes faster, and 
spends its strength much sooner than if in one lump, and, in 
our estimation, the latter ison that account far preferable. If 
atree Were an annwal, we would advise the dust; but as it is 
to bear fruit for an age or more, let us set it out accordingly, 
so that, even if neglected in the future, it may be supplied 
with so necessary an element, especially when a sixpence- 
worth, or even a penny—horn slugs costing only about 











three cents per dozen—is sufficient for a tree. A tree once 
fairly established, is of great value; and of several times 
more value, when well provided with all the bearing ele- 
ments, though not thus provided. Set out no tree poorly. 
Give every tree ald the conditions it requires—a large bole, 
a rich soil, or else manured to start it well the first season, 
and do not set too deeply. Take pattern from forest trees, 
whose roots branch off even with, or even above the ground. 
To two other points we may call attention—to the need of 
heading back the tree when set out, and to its liability to 
become stunted the first season. In taking it up, a very large 
proportion, say three-fourths or more, of its tender rootlets 
are necessarily broken off Of course an equal proportion of 
the top must also be amputated. The roots correspond with 
the stomach, and leaves with the langs. To reduce the 
number of the former, and disturb even the few left on, 
robs the stomach; yet the top uncut, leaves all its foliage to 
g» on, feeding itself from the vital constitution of the tree 
itself. We repeat, cut off at least three-fourths of the top. 
Secondly, if a tree receives a pull back the rmsr year after 
transplanting, it is injured for life; but if well set, it will 
grow all the better for the r al. If it b stunted, it 
sends out suckers, and decays—at least becomes spongy and 
dead at the heart, from which it can never recover. Do not 
neglect a tree in setting, or in its first year or two. Once 
fully established, with little care, it will bear abundantly 
every year, as long as you live. When men can have so 
much fruit in return for so little pains, how foolish that they 
do not set owt trees ; and how wise those who set out many 
trees WELL! 





Matuematics, Mrerurvtness, etc.—J. M. P., 
Williamsburg, L. L, req answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

“1. Are the reasoning powers increased by following, in 
the mind, a train of argament? On the true answer to this 
inquiry depends, (as you will readily perceive,) in great 
measure the utility of mathematical studies. 

“9. Is Mirthfulness, or the power of producing wit, if 
already full, increased by the perusal of witty, humorous, 
and sarcastic writers, as Addison, Sterne, Canning, Hood, 
and Cervantes? 


“3. Can the nervous temperament, strictly speaking, and 
the activity of the brain, if already more than full, be sen- 
sibly and materially increased ?” 

1. Yes. Any exercise of Causality, whether in following 
out the reasonings of others, or in studying them out by our- 
selyes—all application of cause-and-effect principles—in- 
creases its power. Yet we are of late coming more and still 
more to the conclusion, that the most effectual mode of dis- 
elplining this organ is by studying natwre's adaptation of 
ways and means to ends, as in anatomy, phrenology, and the 
application of natural laws to the production of given results, 
rather than in logical studies. The study of all truth exercises 
and disciplines this faculty; that of mathematical truth and 
laws, of course; which we recommend most cordially to all, 
as one of the best means of disciplining reason. 

2. Yes. Any exercise of Wit increases it; the perception 
and appreciation of the production of witty authors, of 
course. 

Yet we doubt whether the. real epirit of this faculty is 
often appreciated or exercised. Its distinctive office is to 
perceive and laugh at every departure from nature. Thus 
the old dialogue, which with— 

“ What child was that your aunt was seen carrying through 
the street in her arms?” 

“A child, did you say? Do you suppose my sunt 
would be seen carrying a child in her arms? It was her 
lap-dog,”"—is intensely witty, b it ridicules the idea of 
a woman of ton too proud to be seen carrying a child in her 
arms, yet willing to carry a lap-dog—willing to be seen in 
public to bestow philoprogenitive caresses on her lap-dog, 
yet disdaining to be seen in the street bestowing them on her 











| child. That is, it ridicules the perverted exercise of Philo- 


progenitiveness, because turned out of its natural sphere of 
loving children to loving pet dogs. 

A person who, by misunderstanding a matter, becomes 
very angry without cause, places himself in a ridiculous 
light, as do those who laugh at others without due cause. 
All departures from nature are therefore ridiculous. Tight 
lacing is ridiculous, because such a departure. So are long 
dresses, sopping through the mud, or a part held up, and the 
balance trailing, because a violation of Causality and good 
taste, just to comply with a foolish tiehten. The world is 
fall of such follies. The best way, therefore, to 
this faculty is to be ever on the look-out for ‘such absurdi- 














(itd inne ens ara 
we find them, and laugh to ourselves over them, and when 
we can genteelly laugh others out of them, to do so. Yet 
Benevolence, good taste, Approbativeness, Friendship, and 
other faculties, would teach us to make fun only where we 
can thereby improve others by laughing them out of their 
faults; yet we may laugh inwardly all we like, without 
injuring them, and with benefit to ourselves, by enabling us 
to avoid their errors, and by the limbering-up influénce 
such laughing has on mind and body. 

But those who live in glass houses must not throw too 
many stones, Unless we are about right ourselves, we may 
not properly hold others up to ridicule too freely. But our 
special object in these remarks is rather to introduce our 
inquirer and readers into that wide field of “fun alive” 
which spreads out before us everywhere, that, by enjoying 
the sport, he may cure himself of his own errors. 

8 Most assuredly both. 


Cotor.—T. H., Sheshequin. “Is the organ of 
Color well developed in those born blind? If you answer 
in the negative, I wish to ask whether each organ is not 
developed solely by education—I mean education in its 

sense.” 

I have yet to see one born blind with Color even mode- 
rate. Of course it, like all our other faculties, is weak at 
birth, and remains so, because its exercise requires sight, 
the absence of which prevents its growth. 

As, in vegetable growth, both seed and soil are required, 
so the development of a faculty requires both the faculty 
itself, and its culture. As, without a kernel of corn to plant, 
you could have none to cultivate ; so, without a phrenologi- 
eal faculty to start with, you could have none to educate. 
To the complete development of every faculty, therefore, 
we require both a large faculty by nature, and this faculty 
brought to its highest pitch by cultivation. 

Hypraviic CeMENT AND THE GRAVEL WaLL.— 
F. B., Ruma, IL—* Please inform me, through your Pure- 
NoLoGicaL Journal, whether Hydraulic Cement can be 
used in the Gravel Wall mode of building. By answering 
the above, you will confer a great favor on one who has an 
extensive quarry on his premises.” 

In building my pillars I used a little hydraulic cement, 
and also in my outside finish. I think, mixed with lime in 
the proportion of one-fourth, or even one-half, it might be 
useful; at least my pillars are solid enough. It also helps 
to set the work quicker than lime. A Mr. Coe, mason and 
builder, in Newark, N. J., has built several gravel-wall 
houses, using about a third cement, as he thinks, to advan- 
tage. And he is clear‘carried away with the success of the 
gravel-wall plan. In damp atmospheres, and in cellar walls, 
it is Obviously useful. Yet having seen no trial of alJ water- 
lime, I can make no positive assertions, only give an opinion ; 
yet it is easily tried. Build séme small structure with it, 
and report the result. 


A Mopet Heap.—D. W. wishes the measure- 
ment of a model head, taking the opening of the ear as a 
starting-point, thence to Self-Esteem, Individuality, Venera- 
tion, ete. 


On measurements we have never placed any great reliance, 
and therefore give none. A model head should be about 
evenly developed in all its parts. Especially it should be 
high, and long on top; should have no hills, no hollows, but 
be fully developed throughout. 

Lanevace.—M. A. J., New York, who subscribes 
herself our “ Bashfal Friend,” desires to know the best way 
to develop the organ of Language. 

Simply by its exercise, in communicating ideas by con- 
versation and writing. Write as many and as elegantly- 
composed letters to friends as possible, and talk as much and 
as well as you can. See analysis of Language in Fow.er 
on Memory. 

Secretiveness.—E., Cold Spring, asks how we 
reconcile with Phrenology the fact, that the Indian, who 
possesses so much Secretiveness, is seldom known to tell a 
falsehood. 

To secrete is one thing; to falsify, quite another. The for- 
mer is the normal function of Secretiveness, while to falsify 
is its perverted exercise. In Indians it is large, yet not 
perverted. In white men, though less, it is often perverted, 
and hence his falsehoods. And, be it for ever remembered, 
that every human vice results, never from any extra size of 
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any organs,but from their perversions: no matter how large 
they are, so that they are exercised in accordance with their 
natwral function. eo 

Ivcreasine Size or Bramw.—H., H. J., South 
Hartford.—In the possibility of increasing both the size of 
the head as a whole, and of each of its organs, we fully 
beliewe. This doctrine we have taught from the first, in all 
our works and lectures. But we would hardly encourage 
readers to hope to increase the size as much as from 22} to 
23}. The difference between the amount of power in the 
two cases is very great. To increase the size from 22} to 23, 
would be a most desirable achievement. Your age, bodily 
vigor, and other conditions seem favorable. Try your best, 
and report the result. We incline to the belief that the 
power of mind may be doubled, and even trebled, partly by 
increased size, but especially by i d discipline or 
efficiency. Thus, as by going to work in a blacksmith's shop 
you wduld double the strength of your arms, yet not double 
their size—the major part of the increase being due to in- 
creased efficiency—so mental exertion increases the strength 
of the mind far more relatively than its size. 

Of course, if single organs can be increase in size, all can 
be by the same means, And any facts which go to demon- 
trate to what extent this increase can be carried, will be 
most acceptable. 





Music.—D. B. J. wishes to know what organs | 
must be large in a “ first-rate musician,” and how to cultivate | 


them if small. 

Answer: First, Tune; next, Imitation, Language, and 
Ideality ; yet, having most of all, a musical TEMPERAMENT, or 
a fine-grained, susceptible, emotional, exquisite organization. 





He then requires other organs, according to the hind of | 


music to be made. Thus, the social affections are requisite 
to social music, the moral to sacred, the animal to martial 


music, sublimity to grand -overtures, mirthfulness to comic 


music, and so of other combinations. 
And the way to cultévate musical talent is simply to erer- 


cise this sentiment—to throw your very soul into it, and | 


into the kind of music desired to be cultivated. 


Cuorce or Occcupation.—“A Friend” virtually 
answers his own question, by showing, incidentally, that his 
aversion to mercantile pursuits arises from “the expense of 
a good conscience” he mentions; and this is the fault of his 
being in a store not governed by conscience. A legitimate 
business ought never to smother or violate this faculty ; nor 
ought a clerk to wheedle or coax customers, but simply, 
politely to offer goods, and truthfully to describe them. 
Perhaps, also, the phrenologist did not look clear through 
and study out all your characteristies in all their bearings. 
That, rightly applied, it will most certainly point out the 
natural avocation of any and every person, and show in 
what they cannot either succeed or enjoy themselves, is un- 
questionable; but to apply it requires much more deep 
thought, as well as accurate phrenological knowledge, than 
is usually given to phrenologists, Such an opinion, if relia- 
ble, is worth a hundred dollars to any young man. T'ho- 
rough examinations are worth infinitely more than cursory 
ones. Indeed, while a fully reliable one is worth more than 
money can well measure, one not reliable is worthless. 


Srartixe at Suppen Noises.—H. R. C., New- 
bern, Iowa, wishes to know why it is that we start at an un- 
expected noise, as the firing of a gun, or the springing up of 
a quail or pheasant snddenly at our side. He thinks it is 
not caused by excessive Cautiousness, as his Cautiousness is 
only average, yet he is easily affected by such things. 

nerves have much more to do with this than 
Cautiousness. Dyspeptics are usually thus easily startled, 
because of the preternatural irritability, not of nerves merely, 
but of all the other functions, such as Combativeness, Ama- 
tiveness, and all the other faculties. 

But what is more important, disordered nerves render all 
the phrenological faculties irritable, flashy, and liable to agi- 


tated, irregular action. It is to this kind of abnormal action, | 


evidently, that your question refers. Cure your nerves 
by obeying the health laws, and you will, doubtless, cure 
the evil complained of. + 


Onz-stpep DeveLopment.—N. W., Vt.—Doubt- 
the ineqaalities you mention were caused by your being 
carried or laid more on one side, in infancy, than on the 
other. It need not alarm you; nor need you do any thing 


| 








to correct it. Think no more of the fact or its cure. Our 
prices for written opinions are three and five dollars. 


Tartine anp FAtsenoop.—R. C. N., Guilford, 


N. Y.—The traits you mention are the natural manifesta- 
tions of Secretiveness, Small Secretiveness desires neither 
to know nor tell secrets, while large Secretiveness both 
desires to find out and spread abroad private personal inci- 
dents, which Ideality easily magnifies and envy distorts, so 
as make them seem to be worse than they really are. To 
deny the trath, and stand to fi lie, is another function of 
Secretiveness, when large and perverted. Yet normal 
Secretiveness simply conceals, but does not falsify. ‘ 


Srrerrvatism.—J. K. C., Burlington, Vt., writes 
to us as follows: 

“Will you give your opinion of the (so-called) ‘ Spiritual 
Manifestations, rappings, &c.? That such things do exist, I 
positively know, and think that no one can deny—none at 
least that have given the subject much attention; yet I 
believe that the alleged ‘spiritual’ part of it is all humbug, 
and that the rappings, table-movings, &c., can, or soon will 
be, accounted for on philosophical principles; the ‘modus 
operandav is what we want.” 

Our correspondent has decided for himself, in advance, 
that “the alleged spiritual part of the manifestations is all 
humbug.” We are not particularly anxious to disturb him 
in his opinion on this point, or in the belief that the rappings, 
&c., “ will soon be accounted for on philosophical principles.” 
What he wishes to know is, the modus operandi—the how 
itis done! That is exactly what we should like to know. 
We have yet to learn that anybody has the information for 
which our friend is seeking. When‘we receive any new 
light on the subject, we shall be very happy to communi- 
cate it. 





Hyerene.—J. K. C., Burlington, Vt.—Probably 
the mountain region at a distance from any large body of 
water would be more favorable to the health of the person 
referred to, all other things being equal. The best climate 
for the consumptive is found along the southern slopes of the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Blue Ridge, in the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. The 
disease is almost entirely uskpowa in those regions, The 
vital and motive t are i d by active out- 
door exercise and general obedience to the laws of health. 
The life of a sailor would have the result you suggest, but is 
not in other respects a very desirable one. 





Ventritoquisu.—J. J. B., Red Mount, Tenn.— 
The word ventriicqguism is compounded of venter, the belly, 
and loguor, I speak; and implies, etymologically, that the 
factitious sounds pi d from the belly. Modern investi- 
gations seem to show, however, that they are formed in the 
inner parts of the mouth and throat. Ventriloquism is not 
a science, but an art, requiring the application of scientific 
principles, and does not depend upon any peculiarity of 
organization ; asin the case of any other art, some 
perhaps can, dou acquire it more readily than others. 
Prosens you would require the instructions of a practical 
ventriloquist, and a good deal of experience, in order to prac- 
tise the art successfully. 








Axconotic StrmuLants.—To suppose any thing 
can be actually gained tothe healthy systemby Alcoholic 
stimulation, is the grossest delusion, So long as action and 
reaction are equal, and nature strives perpetually for com- 
pensation, so long will Alcoholic excitement work its own 
retribution—the transient heightening of vital activity 
affording only an extra momentum for sinking its powers to 
the lowest state of prostration. Alcohol can, therefore, min- 
ister to the enjoyment of the present hour only, by plunder- 
ing the future.— Youmans on Alcohol. 


ManriaGe anp Homs.—Especially ought every 
MARRIED pair to secure & PERMANENT residence for them- 
selves and children; for, without it, one powerful mental 
faculty must suffer perpetual abrasion, and many more, 
diminished and action and pleasure. This 


and vines, and cbligt tenants to frequent the grocery, with 
money in hand, for a thousand little things which, if land- 
owners, they would raise.—Home for All. 





OUR NEW QUARTERLY. 


Tue Icivustratep Hypropatatc QUARTERLY 
Review.—A new Professional Magazine, devoted to Medical 
Reform; embracing articles, by the best writers, on Anato- 
my, Physiology, Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, etc.; Reports of remarkable cases in general prac- 
tice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the various 
opposing systems of Medical Science, Review of New Pub- 
ications of all Schools of Medicine, Reports of the progress 
of Health Reform in all its aspects, etc., ete.; with appro- 
priate Illustrations. Fow.ers anp WE.18, Publishers, New 
York. Now ready. Containing: 


THE MOVEMENT-CURES. Illustrated. By R. T. 
Trall, M.D. Gy tics in the Schools of Sweden. Reme- 
dial Power of Exercise. Case of aClergyman. Description 
of Ling’s System. Dr. Roth on the Movement Cures. 


DYSPEPSIA. By James C. Jackson,M.D. Prevalence. 
Mucous Dyspepsia Nervous Dyspepsia. The Two Classes 
of Victims—Workers who do not think, and Thinkers who 
do not work. Eating and Drinking. Water-Cure in Dys- 
pepsia—Course of Treatment. Dietetic Habits. Brain Labor. 
Sleep. Reports of Cases, 


COLDS AND RELAPSES. By Levi Reuben, M.D. 
Predisposing Causes. Morbid Condition. Illustrations of 
Relapses. Closed Pores. Chronic Colds, Half-dressing 
Children. Prevention and Management of Colds. Symp- 
toms. Treatment. 


HYSTERIA. By Joel Shew, M.D.; illustrated. Varie- 
ties. Symptoms. Duration. Affections of the Joints, Lungs: 
and Stomach. Hysteriaand Insanity. Causes. Treatment. 
Prevention. 


MODUS OPERANDI OF MEDICINES. By R. T. Trall, 
M. D.; illustrated. Fundamental Fallacy of the Drug Sys- 
tem ; illustrated. Dr. Southwood Smith's Opinion. Sensi- 
bilities of the Organic Nerves. Action of Blisters. 


PHILOSOPHY OF COLDS. By G. H. Taylor, M.D. 
Classification. Exposure only a8 dary and © itant 
Condition in taking Cold. The Principle of Self-Regulation. 
Effect of Relaxing Appliances. Predisposing Cause. Pre- 
scription to Cure a Ogid. 


THE HUNGER-CURE. By E. A. Kittredge, M. D. 
Over-Eating and Improper Eating. Sources of Disease. 
Food. The Nutritious and the Unnutritious Parts, Nature 
teaches the Hunger-Cure by Stopping Appetite for Food. 
Fear of Starvation. Illustrative Cases. 

WATER-CRISES. By 8. 0. Gleason, M.D. A Success- 
fal Effort of the Life-Power. Forms of Water-Crises. Boils. 
Vomiting. Diarrhea. Eruptions. Treatment. 








REPORTS. Dyspeptic Phthisic. Bronchitis. Spasms of 
the Stomach. Pleurisy. Spinal Distortion. Enteritis. Ice 
in Traumatic Tetanus. Uterine Tumor. The Flux in Mis- 
sissippl. Statistics of Aneurism. Measles. 


CRITICISMS; Matrractice. Mistakes of Apothecaries. 
Adulteration of Drugs. Saline Treatment of Dysentery. 
Rheumatism. Medicated Butter. Heroic Druggery. Yel- 
low Fever. Choking. The Quinine Controversy. 





REVIEWS. Hygienic Treatment of Consumption Prac- 
tical Surgery. Post-Mortem Examinations, Water in Dys- 
entery. Opium and Alcohol. 


MISCELLANY. Hot Springs of Arkansas. Medical Stu- 
dents. Education of Nurses. Consumption. That Mer- 
maid Again! A Homeopathic Dose, etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Examples of Free Exercise. Exercising the Muscles of 
the Loins, (two cuts.) Exercise for Spinal Distortion, (two 
cuts.) Exercise of the Abdominal Muscles. Strengthening 
the Muscles of the Neck. Exercises for Sedentary Persons, 
(two cuts.) The Douche-Bath. The Shower-Bath. The 
Hose-Bath. Going to the Plunge. Head-Bath. Rubbing 
Wet-Sheet. Half-Bath. Washtub-Bath. The Roots of s 
Plant Spongioles. Spongiole Magnified. Horizontal Section 
of a Spongiole. Infusorim, (six cuts.) The Sentient and 
Organic Nerves. The Binocular Microscope, (three cuts.) 

Txrms, $2 a year. Published by Fowiers anp Weria, 
No. 181 Nassau street, New York. Subscriptions may be 
sent in at once. 
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Lire, Heautru, Harriness.—Tae It- | 


LuerasTso PHamrosocicar Jovamai—A repository of 
Science, weureny) Biography, General Literature, 
News, Mech , Com: , the Natural 
Sciences, and all those progressive movements caleulat- 
ed to reform and elevate mankind. Published at §1 per 
year, in advance, by Fowtans sawp Warts, New York, 





| 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD | 
OF REFORMS—A popalar Family Journal, devoted to | 
Hydropathy, Physiology, with Anatomical Engravings, 
{iluetrating the humao syaiem, with familiar instraction 
to learners. It is emphatically s guide to health and | 
longevity. Terma, $1 a year. 


THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
Anew Professional Magazine devoted to Medical Reform, 
embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiok gy. Pathology, Surgery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, ete ; Reports of Remarkab!e Cases in General 
Practice, Criticiama oo the Theory and Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Modical Seience; Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all ite Aspecta, ete. 
ete., with appropriate illus rations, Each number coa- 
tains from 190 to 200 cctavo pages, at Two Dotans a 
year. 

Address Fow uns axv Weis, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 
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be sent by mail, postage prepa d, to any post-vfiee ia the 
Untied States 
For one duliar, two copies will be sent. 
For ve aol an twelve coptes 
For ten dollars. twenty-five copies 
And any additional number at the same rates, 
Agents would do well, in every neighborhood, to place 
& copy of thie book in the hands of every family. It 
will be found invaluable to every youth, male and female, 
great e rviee to Parents, Gaardians, aad Teachers. 
When sny considerable number of co men ty wanted, 
they should be sent by express. or as freight. Single 
~~ by mal Ail letters and orders, with remittances, 
should be post-paid, and directed as follows: 
ee ann Weta, 
308 Broadway, New York, 
aw a Paraperrwa Brancu Cant- 
— We have opened « Branch Establishment at 251 
Areh street, (below Seventh ot.) Chiledelphia, where 
all oar Publications, Bus's, Skulls, Cabinets for Lectar- 
era, Anatomical Plates, &c., may be odtaived, wholesale 
or retail, at New York prices. 
eaional with charts and full written 
descriptions of character, given day and evening. Sub- 
received for the Joums ata, 








saperior, and ,show | 
r+ capacity, beaut, tT; til a | 
a . utili | 
oo ; the author's residence, \eue, wa + | otherwise 
buildings; board and plaok walle: the work ‘| 
dwelling, &c., with engraved illustrations By 8 
Fowler, Price, , 1, Loy Fowens | 
ano Watts, Broadway, New York; | 
Boston, 142 Washingtoa street ; 
street 








land patrons who wish for out may 
always obtain them, in large or small st our 
sieationn wet ty BK 

oar ows we a oo 
Phyeilogy, & y, , and on the natu- 
ta) eclences gene . all ive and Re- 
formatory works. 

Pweswovoeicat Ex amrmations with cbarts. and writ- 
ove tor ronna wien, Net is Weshinguae st, 
« et our roome in o. 143 


| containing remittances 


| ble ble material will t last a life 


| firet 


of The Son Ne Ne the same 
| unquestivpable, aan tate at which it is fw 


A Home vor Aut ; on Tae Gravet | 





eLis, Menufactarer’s agents, 308 Broudway, N. Y. 
Mob. b. tf " 





Tut New Pockxer Syrixe*, wits 
Dingcrions vor rts Use. i take - 
sure in off: ee to the 
ane © ~~ —— ee eu) 
InereUMENr, with an [LivsrmateD Mancat, LL R. 
T. Ta-12, M_D.. giving complete Gaoien he the 
yment water = New 
ockst Syuiwes is only Three Dollars = a Half, and 
may be sent ep te oye desired. All orders 


and 
to Fowtens wp Waiis, 08 Broadway, New York, 
This instrument has manufactured to to ord: r, to 
meet the wants of y d patients. 
It is more convenient and AS any ,+y-4 
. the kind in = pine; wi case t 
het-book, while ite dura- 


‘hie wh 





Extra Vaginal Tubes, 25 cen 
The New instrument may Giocin es dng gine Qantas 


by Express. 


Fiast, Best anp Cogapsst!!! Taz 
Sor Jone Weexty ye esteblished in a the 
jar a-yoar weekly newspaper ished. 
Independent y al! politcal parties and cliques; eus- 
a San Establ 
its collections of the latest news from every ex 
wo ld, by telegraph and by wi reget 


ing something new in the w BON MOTE. 
Saale of “yo been wa Rey Marketa, Recipes, 
Marria; -, ite tithe to the appellation 


to be bad for ts 


demonstrates it to be, size and contents considered, by | 
far the cheapest paper in the world, 

Any person may obtain the paper bv simply enclosing 
One Dollar in ao letter, writing in it his name ard the 
name of the nearest Post Office. and of « the County and 
State where be resides, and directing it to “ Mosms 8. 
Beacn, Sun Office, New York.” 

The postage on ‘the Weekly Sun to any place in the 
State of New York, is only thirteen cents per year, . pay- 
able quarterly (33¢ benta)in advance. To ar y place out 
of the State, but im any part of the United "gates, the 
postage is twenty six cents » year, payable quarterly 
(6)§ conte) S advance 











Teems—Pavasis te Apvancs, 


For « single copy, one year, .* & & «.0 eee 
Club of Geopes, . . . os ¢ da.’ 5 00 
Clud of Bewpies, 2 6 ee ee ee ee 10 00 
Clab of 20 copies, 15 00 


All sibscrsptions should be sent by mail (post-paid) 
directed to the Publisher. 


8 sert gratis when desired. 
sms S. Beach, Publisher, 

Corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets, 
New York City. 





Feb 3t 





New Yors Darty Sun.—This popa- 


lar paper, read by upwards of Two Handred Thousand | 


da‘ly, is mai'ed to Coantry Snbscribers in season 


he. ard i 
the early trains at $4 per year, or §| per quarter, pay- 


able in advance. 
PO*TACE ON THE SUN, 
To any Pret Office in the State of New York, 18 cents 
per year, payable quarterly (193¢ cents) in advance. 
To any Post Office out of the State of New York, but 
within the United States §1 56 cents per year, payable 
quarterly (39 o— in  aneeen 
osss S Peace. Publisher, 
Sole Prayer of the Sen “establishment, 
of Nassau and Fulton Streets, 
New York. 








Tue Perorue’s Patent Orrice.— 
This well-known establishment is still carried on, under 
the personal soperintendence of i's founder, ALFRED 
E. BEACH, by whom all the necessary drawings, speci- 
fications, and documents, for Patents, Caveats, Designs, 
Foreign Patents, &c., are prepared with the utmost 


| fidelity and despatch, on very moderate terma, 


Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or In- 
ventions, may at all timés consalt the 





wrimour cuates, either personally at his office, or by 
letter. To those living at = distance he ey 
all the needful ete bol = be 


arranged by letter, yd ty 


all a ee ee 
wn from « distance may be sent by express or 


Cee faster seems ALPRED | ae 


Solicitor of American 
People’s Patent Office, ta Momus aeons Mow Tock 





mr ng bay ee pe FA 

Poorta, Chittagong, Grey Shanghai, Cochin 

‘ies, all young fowls, and warranted to be of 

| Pure blood, and of the lage breeds. ~~ 10, Twe 

pullets and » cock, @15. Cooped and seut by express to 

any part of the United States, prompt'y, on receipt of 

the money The above prices are extremely low, the 

ordinary charge for the same birds being §20 to 630 per 
a ALFRED E BEACH, 

86 Nassac.st., New York. 

Reference—P. T. Bamwom, Eaq., President of the 

| National Poaltry Society. apl It b 





' 
j 
| 
CT No trave!l.ng agents are employed, | nat 









Resecren Arptications, &c.--The 
reepectiul y notice 





AericcitTure! 
syce! Srieworm Exenavines! 
Yuan !—Twe Proris's Joven at, an [lustrated Record 
of Agriculture, Mechanics, Science, and Useful Kaow- 
ledge: 


ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Pubdlshed Monthly. 
Trxus.—Toe Sabecribers One Doller ph intend Year, or = 
Cents fer Six Movths. Al 
p= 3 in por Sadie oan ry at Sate i of 
bee stampa, or 
b the Publisher. 


CH, 
Editor of the People’s Jonrnal 
No. 86 Nassau street, New Y; York City, 
Postage on the People’s Journal, 1}4 cents per quarter, 
or six cents a year. 
4 LIBERZ!. DISCOUNT TO POSTMASTERS. 


Single copies 1234 centa, Specimens sent on receipt 
of four postage stamps. 


Now READY. 


Tue First VoLuME OF THE Prorre’s 
eomplete. *: eloth, 
vatrated 
with ELE 
GANT ENGRAVINGS, relatin, « 
chanics, Agriculture. and Usefol 
ance with the general plan of the work. No publication 
of the kind has Sad been wo by such meget 


Apl tf 


Tue Best MaGazine For yorr Fa- 
miLy.—Tae Srvpert, saxo Fam ty Mscetiany—New 
Volume—Eplarged and Improved—Thirty Six Octavo 
Pages, Monthly—Price, only $1 a Year. 

Magazine. for the Family and School, 
will watesecher bs be pub!’ wrreked by N. A. Capxrns, occupy 
ing the same broad field as heretofore, and + arnesily 
aiming to awaken a more oviversal and active desire 
among yout those also who bave evtered upon the 
duties of life, for thelr own pnp gon in all thas 
will make them Tave Mux or rnvz Wom 

Tt te adapted to alt. who are old pr to read and 

pot tuo old to improve, while it endeavors, through the 
atirartive form in peg its inatreetion ie imparted, to 
enkindle a desire for learning. Al! ite articles aim to 
ing pe in Ley gg » on or iakie, vontieg’ 


taste 
a wil —* — articles A 
a, re Se 





The Texts Votuwe oF ‘ue STUDENT commences 
with May, 1854. Tae firet number wl be ready in a 
few dave. 

Texms :—To clubs of rive. §4; riereew. $10, 

Ag pis wanted to subsoribers fr thie’ work in 
every town in the Union. 

Please addr: as, post-paid, yo A. Carxrss, 

131 Nassau ot , N.Y. 


Litre.’ ° Livine Ace, 1854 —A Bean- 


nt 
ye the approbation of the heat 
Jigen, he it i ew » J to be sound and 
Py fell of spirit and 
wating berg 


cae whieh scholar, the 
losopher, and the yt —E- those the pl 


commend it to their = —_ < We shall now 

endeavor to add to these in’ encanto quemast 
tions of Art; and beginning with 1854, 

ber wil} conta an impression from Steel 

Plate. The 62 Plates» your wi alede be westb the 


price of . 
This work is made up of the elaborate and stately 
o- SS areamn take onan Tee other Re- 
we; 
Sue tical bh 
— Stee eees |i 








Noel Be 
wal Reminiscences of the Cotted Service, nd © 
the Dustin 


wot articles New M 
Fracee’s, Tarts, Arsworta’s, Hooo’s and Sroxtine 
Ma@aztwms, and of Cuampnus’s admirable Jounnat. 
We do not cunsider it beneath our d te 
and wisdom —_ as 
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MUSIC! MUSIC!! MUSIC!!! 


Tue New Youx Musica Revrew is 
the cheapest masical paper in the world. Each number 
contains sixteen quarto pages, four of which are new 
music of the very best kind—just such as the people 
want, and jost euch as they can sing. This music will 
alone be worth over $5 a year, and, in addition, thers 
will be given a large amount of high!y interesting and 
valuable musical reading. In short, the Musicat Re- 
view will be filled up with the very pick and cream of 
musical news, novelty, incidents, and instruction, form- 
ing the most valuable record of musical events, and the 
choicert library of music within reach of the people. 
Terms: One Dollar a year in advance. Six copies, $5. 
Now is the time to subserib-, as a new series commences 
with the first of April. A few seta of back numbers to 
January can be supplied. Address (post-paid) 
MASON BROTHERS, 

Apl tb % Park Row, New York. 
Tue Best or rrs Crass.--If yoh want 
what the People and the Press pronounce Tus BST 
Agricultural, Literary and Family Newspaper of the 
age, subscribe for Moonsz’s Ruaat New Yorker. [t 
has Six able Editors, and is unequalled in Variety and 
Usefulness of Contents. Ovaa Niverexn Toovsasp 
Names have been appg” to its books during the past 
two months !|—best evidence of superior value and popa- 





In judging of it, comparatively, remember that the 
Rorat is not a monruty of only 12 issues yearly, bat a 
Large and Beautiful) Wazx.y of Fifty. Two Numbers! 
3" The Fifth Volume commenced Jan. 1. Back 
nombers furnished, or subscriptions can begin at any 
time. 
Published Weekly, in best style. profusely INustrated 
—each number comprising Eight Double Quarto Pages, 
(40 columns,) at $2 a year—§1 for six months, in 
advance. Great reductions and liberal premiums to 
agente and clubs. Specimens free ; give us your address. 
Money properly enclosed, at our risk, if addressed 
D.D. T. Mo ms, Rochester, N. Y. 


Credentials of the Rural New-Yorker. 


Moous'’s Rvuaat New-Yorxse bas become « giant 
amoog te kind. With « subvcr fuat vo 
30,000, and with a conductor wae how to pelts 
it with every grace of ihe art, and accomplisa it with 
the beet taleut of the Did seed aan 
now the lead ———e 5 = a noes 
Christian Ad 


Moor«’s Ren«t New-Youxsr has, from its start, 
taken uigh rank, and repid'y incre sed mw popular favur, 
and now stands without wn equal in ite sphere. High- 
ward practien! and — ty ote ts Moerg Reo stale, 


pee A Newapaper combined. Se know not ie oo 
perior.—Daily Uniwn. 





Moons’s Regst New-Yorwse is one of the 
bees Agr. and Fan Newspapers in the word. 
and the ar- 
‘The character 
-» ts of the highest 
Aplard. 





he 
ment of ite contents. are 
18: ditorials 
order.—Lousi vile Juurnal. 





Tax Woot Grower anv Struck Re 
owes is the only Suncom journal devoted to the 
Woot and Srocx. It cntains o 
vast amount of USEF. L and RELIanL« informasion not 
given in any other work, and should be in the hands of 
very Owner oF Dowagstic Antmais, whether located 
East or West, North or South. Published monthly iv 
octave form, illustrated, at onty Firrry Cawts a Ysan— 
5 copies for $2; 8 for $3. Vol. V. commenced July, "53. 

Back volumes furnished. Address 
D. D. T. Moons, Rochester, N. Y. 








Booss or RemarkaBte Inrexest.— 
Per! no two books convey more useful and interest- 
ing jon, in a moderate then GoLpawn H's 
G+ oumspuical Virw or tae Woarp. 
sys Views oF Tux Mickoscorm W 





Proresson 

whieh 

&e. A 

on the 
Apl Ite, 


Aprit, 18564. — American Rartway 


of this will 
of 80 conte. 
Fauwen, Baace & Co 


No. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 
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a New and Complete Ratnway Map, « 
for this work at great espense, : ba , 
Latust. bring to date. A lew pages of Ad- 
vertisemenis inserted extensive cit- 
— mmmen Mommy aa Eprri a, no better me- 
cts ' 
- pops Price, Tag ars abt 
Feb it. No. 9 Spruce strest, N. ¥. . 
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Unraratteten Bareatns! 
onpm~aky AtTrRacrions! [—At the 


TEN SPACIOUS SALES-ROOMS 


Above ground : Basements or Vaults under 
Papert sey tm heal . of Lady purchasers; 
nb Saiee-Keom is devoted > deserip- 
tion of Carpe: The Wholrsale and Reiail Departmenta 
of (his -staovehment have Sooctigessand id pec or ye 
br two exweusive Sales Rooms, 
gergevus display. 


S.ts--Room No. I. 
Froor Ou Cuorms An enormous stock of John Hare 
& Son's celebrated Engtish oil clovbs; a 
floor oil cloths of imag ot satin finish, F 
Italian, and Serotl from 2s. "ed. 3a. 4s. 


6s , to 9s. per yard, from 3 feet to 24 feet wide and 90 
rT 


Pry Capers. English, Scotch and 
Three Pt } pees of our owa Lmportatioa ; 
style of pattern, 


Satrs-Room No. 4. 
Lew Paice Incram Canrets. 
i of Medium quality Ingrain Cope, beautifal 
memes and small patierna, manufactur 
trade, incredible low prices of te-6d., 3a., 4s, 
a Saczs-Room No. 5. 
Rvos axp Davsexre. English Dragee 
; 3000 yards of Low Priced Druggets, | 
wide, at 38. 6d. to 63, per yard; also, an immense 
oaais, decape, Axmnster, and 
earth Rugs; aleo 2000 Tufted Rugs at 16a, 


Saizs-Room No. 6. 
Sram awp HatiC . xpers.—5¢ 000 yards of stri 
Hall aed Stair Carpets, at 2a., 2s. 6d., 3s. 
i. 


Sarus-Room No. 7. 


Mepitttow Campers, with borders; Mossic and Ax- 
enti 


aod Brussels, from the cele- 
m Creasly & Sons, a, 
ohers, England 


brated Factories of 
Mesers. Geoteten Os Cees 
wa im vf which are > naaherinel 

sty Lea, and cannot be tbe found at any other 


Sarzs-Room No. 8. 


x. Canrits. They elicit the warmest com- 

odaious of every beholder, excel in beauty and dara- 

bulit are sold at mm derace prices, and introduced in the 
pee establishineat. 


tat this 
Satzs-Roomu No. 9. 


Vavver, 
Detiag Stair 4 


Sarus-Room No. 10. 
Parevr Tapgstay Isenam Carpets. 


—Gold, Plain, 
Seroll Window Snaace, at 6e., 128., ‘20a., 


rt; Tavle aod Piano Covers, Sil 


ver 
G js, Parlor D or So, Cee 
ao Oe. 08. OE White aad Check Canton Matting, | 


HIRAM — 


Ap! stb, 99 Bowery. 





Mitcaecu’s Seaes or Dissecrep 


aaa 


, Brussels, Three-ply and twilled Ve- 
remarkabiy le 


BOOKS BY MAIL, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 


808 Broapway, New Yorx, 
Publish the following Works: 
On Pdrenology. 
Errnee oF THzss Works may be ordered and received 
by return of the FiasT stall, postage prepaid by thé 
Puolishers. 


Lectures on Phrenology. A 
. Ulustrated. Boand in $i a. 


Chart for recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 ets, 


Combe’s 
complete course, 


Constitution of Mea. 1 By‘ oes 
The onl, only Au Authorized Edi 

Constitution of Man. “Sate Edition. 
Arranged with Questions, 30 


Defence of Phrenology, wit with Azgemente 
and Testimony. By Dr. 


Domestic Life, 
cord and Diseord. 


Combe. 


Thoughts on. Its Con- 
By N. Ser. 15 cts, 


Education, Complete. Embracing ba ae 
siology, Animal and Meotal, Se!f-Culture, and 
mory. Illustrated. In) vol. ‘By 0.8 S. Fowler, $2 


Education, Founded = the Nature of 
Man, By Dr. Spurzheim. 81 cts. 


Familiar Lessons on Fhomeleay and 
Physiology. diuslin, in one volume. 

Love and Parentage: applied to the 

THE SAME, eee, tenliny hunativensee. 15 cts. 


rriage: Its Hi ne and Phil . 
ap: & “ and Philosophy. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement : 
Applied to Self-Education. By 0.8. Fowler. Mus- 
lin, 87 ots. 

Mental Science, Lectures on, accordin 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. G. 
Weaver, 87 cu. 

Matri Phrenol and 

and oF oO ology Page 


rm A 


Moral and Intellectual Science. 
Combe, Gregory, and others. An important 


az 
$2 du, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and | Ap- 
es. SDhirty-seventh Edition, A standard 


ay ag Journal, American Month- 
Quarw, Lliustraied. A yeur, Que Dollar, 


Physiology. 


Aleohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Ulustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans. 30 cts. 


by ager bi oF, Evils and Remedies of 
ry, with Advice, 15 ets. 


Comte on Tafancy ; oF, the or, the Physiological 





’s Physiology. ied to the Im- 
emt we pe pe non. 


Chronic Diseases, cepecially the Nervous 
Diseases of Womea. the Germas, 30 cts. 
Digestion, 


Food and Diet : os mer 7 
ofevery kind of Food and Pereira, $1 25. 


Physiology of. . The A ge 


By Andrew 


Family Dentist, a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M. D. 


Generation, Philosophy of: Its Abuses, 
Causes, Prevention, and Oure. By Dr. Newman. 30 cts, 

Hereditary Descent : Its Laws and Facts 
applied to Improvement. New Edition. 87 cts 

Lectures on Life and Health. or the Laws 
and Means of Physical Culture. By Dr. Alcott, $1 25 


wey or the Bearing and Nursing 
ildren, including Female Education. 87 cts. 





Natural Laws of Man, Physiologically ‘ 
dered. By Dr. Spurzheim. A good work, 30cta 


Naterel, History « ae Man. By! Dr. New- 





Organic Laws, or the Laws pore govern 
the Kiuman Organism. By Rev. J. B. Sax. 


Physiol A d Menta 
barisne7 anion’ Menta spied 


Reproductive Organs ; Their Diseases, 
Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles, 16 cts. 


Sober and bag ns Life : with Notes 
ILustrations. ia Cornaro. 

Stave Diseases; Their eens Proven 
tion, and Cure, on Physiological Principles. §1 25. 
Teeth: Their Stracture, Disease, and 

Management, with many Engravings. 15 cis. 
Tobacco : Its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. The best work oa the subject. By Dr. Show. 


BO cle. 


Tobacco: Its Use and Abuse, Showing 
the Evil Effects of this Narcotic. 6 cts. 


Tobacco, Use of ; Its 


tua!, and Mural Effects on the By Dr. Al- 
cutt, 


Tobecee 5 Three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trail and Show, aad Rev. D, bos ag “is cts, 


Te ond Cofiee 5° Their Physical, Intellec- 


» Intelleo- 


15 cts. 


Phonography. 


Constitation of = Ls agl States, in 


Declaration of {pietee. in Phono- 
graphy ; a sheet for 


Phanegraphie Teacher ; Being an Indue- 

he Senne of y, with ine‘rauction to 
hove have not the assistance of an oral teacher, 
By E. Webster. In Boards. 45 cts. 


Pepe Alphehet, apon a Card. 





Ph ic Word- é 
ner ye ord-Signs, on Card 


Rapester’s Miamels A Som lete Ex 
ot Phonography. By Pan 


one &. gg 


All works on Phonography will be furnished to order. 


Miscellaneous, 
Botany for all Classes ; Containing a Flo- 
ral Dictionary, with numerous Iilustrations. 62 ets, 


Chemistry, i a 
prmnagnt we IE boar 


Delia’s Doctors: or, A Glance Behind 
the Scenes, By Miss H, G. Creamer. 87 ots, 


Essay on Wages, Showing the Necessity 
orkingman’s Tanff. By Phillip C. Friese, 15 eta, 


Familiar Lessons on b Astronomy : 
Idren and Youth 


signed for Chi Dy 
lies, 15 cts, 


im Schools and Fami- 


Future of N Motions. A Lecture. By Louis 
Kossuth. ised by the author. 12 cts, 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Ad- 
ras ote rm By H. oar Second 


Hopes and Helpe for the Young of Both 
iy Rev.G. 8. Weaver. 87 cts. 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 
ranties. By Judge Hurlbut. An important work. 87 ets. 


Home for All: New, Cheap, Convenient, 
and Superior Mode of Building Gravel Walla, 81 cta, 


Immortality Trium 


ant. The Exist- 
ence ofa God. By Rev 


+B Dods. 87 cts, 
Innovation Entitled to a Full and Can- 








> La enaiioied Popuien Phi Phrenol , With Phrenological did bearing. By Joba Patterson. 15 cts. 
the ing bas fia = St Nag a cits -d Gas totais | teeananie ae ie de i Duty 
] ovite the attention of nts, ere > 
= tebe Distected Map of Phrenology and the Seriptares. By Rev. Vogetable Dit, sguotioned by Medical | Uorke Druskard's Wife. Per 100, prepa 18 ets 
B Bot oho Fierpost, 12 cts. 
Labor: Its Histo: d 
es | Phrenological Gu Guide : : Designed for the Use and Abuse of W oe wm 


Pe 
Fest 


rt i 


id 





The ons are made from Mitchel!’ ‘s ton Mars, are 
Deatly put up —_ ae Se tne 
structive as weil as amusing young people. 
Orders from the wae solicited 
Mcb.ttex.t. Meum:am, Moors & Co., Troy, N. Y. 





Srabel. 





Hupsom River Rariaoap. — Trains 
leave Chambers Street daily fur Aibany apd Troy. 


On and after Monday, Dec. 5, 1853, the Trains will ran 
as follows: 


p= Sy ea a . ae in four hours, con- 


Man Tase—0 2. a, Through Way Trains, 12 ». 
and 3 P. 


Exrams Tastee 6, ™, Accommodation Train at 


Fon Tamnyvtown—At 10}¢ P. m. 


For Foveuxneren—Way 
a. M. and 4p trom 


Selgee ont Suancager taal 46 90 4. le Sen 


For Purxexti—At 5} P. . 


The bry tk P-ekskill and Poughkeepsie Trains 


stop st ail 
Passengers Chambers 
10 natin See oa, Rae, 


Sompay Mam Traiwe—At 8.40 P.. from Canal 
Strest for Albany, stepping at ali Way istationn, 


Eomuxp F xancu, Superintendent. 


Trains at 1.10 | T 
and Way, 
Chambers 


Phrenological poner Illustrated with 


| Bumerous engravings. 6 cis, 


Porenological Bust : Designed especially 
+ Learners showing che comet ee 
fet ot ta, iy 9 tives teat i) 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural (heolugy and of Phrenvlogy. 
81 cents. 

Self Culture. and Perfection of glee 
ter. By O. 8. Fowler. Llustwated. 81 cts, 

Self Instructor in Farenolegy 8 and ahah 

abe ng 


iMestrated with Ove 
50 cts. Paper, 30 cts. 


Stim ue, Fer Head ood a 


in Map Form, aa: 
er Tight Lacing. On the 
Laws of Life. By 0.8. Fowler, 15 cts. 


i, Combe, Spursheim, and 
va = Oe Wh all wethe works on Phrenol. gy, for 
ee ant roel Ageaus oe abt Dasieninns 
supplied. 


Comrtats Catacoeczs, embracing al works on 
Phrenology, Physio'ogy, Hydropathy, Magnetism, Pey- 
chology, Phonography, and the Natural Sciences gene- 
tally. Published by FowLens asp Wats, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. 








Mesmerism and Psychology. 


Biology 5 5 or th the » Principles of the Human 
Ulustrated, 30 cte. 


Electrical Psychology, Philosophy of, 


Twelve Lectures. By Dr. J.B, Doda. 87 ots. 


Elements of Animal ve le wr : or, Pro- 
cess and Practical Human Relief. 15 ow. 


Fascination, or the Pilosophy o of Cusee- 
ing (Magnetiam). AL strating the ples of 


Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. 
With suitable Iitusirations. In two volumes of 
900 pages. $3 


Macrocosm and Microcosm; or the Uni- 
verse Without and the Universe Within. By Wil- 
liam Fishbough. A Scientific Work. 81 cts. 


Mental = A Treatise on the Mind 
and Nervous 8: By B. B. Williams. 62 cts. 
hb f  ienasint snd Clairvoy- 

P eeoge = ad ear ism ane “— 

Payebel , or the Science of the Soul. 
By Joseph M D, -Iustrated. 30 cts, 

Spiritaal In Intercourse, Philosophy of; an 

ot Modern Mysteries. 63 


S»pernal Theo , and Life in the 
Spheres. By Owen @. farren, 30 cts, 





Literature and and oe . By © Morgares Fal- 
reeley. §i 


Milk Trade in oe York and | Vicinity. 
By Mallaly. Intredection by Tra) 


Power of Kindness: Jneuleating the 
Christian Principles of Love over Physical Force, 62 cta. 


FPaseatal Respenetilty. | 5 Mrs. C. M. 
Steel. For Yousg Mothers. ~\y a oe as 


Population, Theory of. The Law of Aal- 
mal Fertility, Introduction by Dr. Tiall. 15 ct 


Temperance Reformation — Its History 


frow the First Temperance Soe Ree Seas 
the Maine Law. By Rev. L. pee Aden 9: % 


perance Tracts. By Trall, G 
= penton, Poutet, Dow, a Ry "te Myr 


True Basis of American jodopentonan ce 5 
en Address before the American Institute. 
Wm, H. Seward, 19 ots. 


What the Sister Arts tench as to Farm- 
3. ee ir) = - 


Woman: Her Edneation and Influence. 
With an Introduction, by Mrs. C. M 


Kirkland. 81 ots, 
Woman, in all Ages and Nations. An 
Authentic History, from the Earliest Ages. 87 cts. 
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General Rotrees. 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE Country.—Intelligence the 
most gratifying comes to us from our co-working friends in 
the great fleld of human reform and development. Wherever 
and whenever a competent lecturer holds forth, he is throng- 
ed, listened to with marked attention and respect, and libe- 
rally patronized by anxious inquirers after the truth as it is 
in Phrenology. Bat, while we rejoice over our increased 
success and encouragement, we regret there are so few lec- 
turers and examiners to supply the increasing demand. 

Besides several courses of lectures delivered in New York 
and neighboring cities by the Brothers Fowler the past 
winter, courses have been given, in various parts of the 
country, with great acceptance, by Batler, Wagner, Gibbons, 
Brown, Drew, Bourne, O'Leary, Gibbs, Needham, and others, 
and yet not half the States have been visited; while every 
settled county in af the States should be supplied with a 
Purevo.oaist, a Lecturer, and competent Examiner. But 
we must wait. 

We sabjoin extracts from resolutions passed by the audi- 
ences at the close of lectures given by John Brown, Jr., and 
by H. B. Gibbons, as follows :— 

Joux Baows, Jr, having closed a course of lectures on 
Phrenology and Pliysiology, at Hartford, Ohio, the Rey. 
Bensamin Fewn was called to the chair, and the Rev. D. 
Gibbs, Matthias Christie, and L. C. Jones, Esqs., were chosen 
a communities to draft and present resolutions. The following 
were presented and passed unanimous! 

Resolood, That, having attended the coarse of lectures by 
Mr. John Brown, Jr., we are clearly of the opinion that 
Parenoiugy & @ silence daserving the earnest attention 
of every mind, as em>rasiag princtples of the greatest 
importance to life, health, and the well-being of mankind, 

woloed, That we hereby tender our thanks to Mr. 
Brown for the ver 
lectures on Phreaology and Physiology, and that we extend 
te him our confidence as a well-qualified and interesting 
teacher of these subjects 

Resolved, That we commend Mr. Brown to the inquiring 
minds, as a gentleman who, by the attractive manner fn 
which he imparts needed and important infortnation, his 
successful delineation of character, and the lucid ‘!lustration 
of his subjects, will amply compensate all who may attend. 

Bexsamin Fenn, Chairman. 








The following commendatory resolutions were received 
from the citizens of Cherry Valley. N. Y.: 


Whereas we have listened to a course of eleven lectures 
on Phrenology by Prof. H. B. Gresons, and have been 

members of hits private class for teaching the practical ap- 
pile ation to the of ¢ ter; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we regard Prof. Gibbons thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the selence on which he lectures, and as pos- 
sessing a peculiarly happy faculty in elucidating and devel- 
oping those principles; tuat the attentiveness of his crowded 
audiences, their numbers constantly increasing to the last, 
proves err, ers to entertain and instruct. 

Resolced, Tnat his private lessons have confirmed our 
confidence in him as a practical teacher. 

Resoloed, That a3 a public and popular lecturer, a private 
teacher, and a3 a maa, we cheerfully recommend him to the 
public as every way worthy of their confidence and patron- 
age; and that in parting, we teader him our best wishes for 
his success, happiness, and prosperity. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be presented to 
Mr. Gibbons, to the Amsrican Bannor, and to the Ameri- 
can Phrenological Journal, for publication. 

Cherry Valley, N. Y., Feb., 1854. 





Lecrures IN ParLaperpata.— Agreeably to 
promise, we now have the pleasure to announce a course of 





propriate pursuit, but also for personal development and 
improvement. We go toa physician for a prescription ; to 
a lawyer for counsel; to teachers of Astronomy, Geology, 
Botany, Chemistry, &c., &c., for instruction; and why not 
to a professional Phrenologist for advice on a subject of the 
most vital importance by which ws may “know ourselves ?"’ 
The time has come for our NoBLE science to take its place 
fret among al the sciences. 

CHARACTERS WRITTEN OUT FROM DAGUERREOTYPE 
LIKEN esses. — When not able to apply in person, a DAGUERREO- 


| TYPE LIKENESS furnishes an excellent substitute, by convey- 


ing a good general idea of the organic texture and phreno- 
an vray Selinger may be added whatever fact 

hi infl of education and circumstances on 
the aes of organs, you please to append. They will be 
sent and returned by mail or express; a chart, numbered by 
us, will also facilitate. 

As writing involves labor, time, and expense, our charges 
are, for the ordinary descriptions, $3; but extra in propor- 
tion for more lengthy and elaborate descriptions, not exceed- 
ing $5 

It will be necessary to prepay postage on likenesses, when 
sent to us. We prepay return package 

All letters and packages should be directed as follows: 
Fow ers axyp Weis, New York 

GRAVEL-waLt Bur_pers Wantev.—Applications 
by hundreds have been made to us for architects who can 
superintend the construction of houses on the new gravel- 
wall plan. We know where hundreds, if they anderstood 
it, could find employment at liberal salaries. Indeed, so 
pressing has been the demand, that, should a sufficient num- 








| ber of applicants signify their desire to learn, we will form 


interesting and instructive course of | 


a class early in June, to show all about both the mode of 
fixing the boxboards, and mixing and depositing the mortar 
and building the walls. Whatever else we well can teach, 
we will; yet, not being architects, we propose to teach the 


| gravel-wall primarily, and other things only incidentally, as 


ten or more public lectures, to be commenced in that City of | 


Brotherly Love, on Monday evening, March the 20th, by O. 
8. Fowtern, of New York. 

The course will embrace the following subjects: 

Signs of Character ; Principles and Proofs of Phrenology . 
its Philosophies, Facts, and Moral Bearings; Self-Improve- 
ment; the Management of Children; Memory; the Intel- 
lectual Faculties and their Culture; Matrimony, or Love, 

Courtehip, and Married Life; Woman's Phreno- 
logy, Sphere, Rights, Wrongs, and Improvement, &c., &c. 

For particalars, as to place and hour inquire at 231 Arch 

street; and see daily papers. 


Tue PaRenoLogicaL INTEREST IN boston is 
daily increasing; so much so, indeed, thet the number of 
applications, though large a year ago, is now almost doubled. 
Merchants, clerks, mechanics, apprentices, students, and 
others, seek advice and direction from the hand of the Phre- 
nologist. Employers ask for a phrenological opinion instead 
of other recommendation, and decide accordingly. Parents 
‘wu to know how and for what to educate their child 
oY furnishes the data, not only as to the most ap- 








P 
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experience has taught us. Tuition fee, $20. (And if we 
could have attended such a school, it would have saved us 
many times this sum.) Applicants can stay longer or 
shorter, and be furnished common board at country prices. 
Address, prepaid, Fowiers axp Weis, New York. When 
enough apply, we will notify all by letter. 

PaRenoLocy in ParLapELPuta.—tThe editor of 
the Daily Register of that city gives the telowing com- 
mendatory notice :— 

We have heretofore spoken of the Phrenological Cabinet 
recently opened by Fowiers, Weis anv Oo., at 231 Arch 
street, but had not seen nor formed any sequaintance with 
the resident member of the firm. We had avoided making 
his acquaintance wat it was convenient for us to step in and 
test his skill as a p logical i A few days since, 
we dropped into their oftice, a stranger, and had a full written 
description of character, as taken down by a phonographer, 
and our family aver that it is a perfect daguerreotype of our 
character. Certain it is, that several very important points 
of our inner life and consciousness, which are unknown to 
the world, were most strikingly accurate in the delineation. 
We cordially commend Mr, Sizer to our citizens as an accom- 
plished examiner. To show that we are not alone ia this 
opinion, we subjoin with pleasure the following from the 
New York Tribune, which recently appeared in its editorial : 

“Progress ef Phrenology.—We notice that FowLers anp 
Wetts, the popes omen oS of this city, have o 
a branch house in Phinda for the their 
favorite science. It is under the care of Mr. Nelson Sizer, 
who has had lence as & 


experi pisenclegiog] oxamines 
and is well known as an effective lecturer. Oy of 
Brotherly Lose oat to have . and will no doubt extend 
doctrines of Gall and extend 


a cordial and friendly hand to this new enterprise. 
Gh aus Guitic omamitnamaahs ck 
quent aid from the Fowlers themselves, which we learn is 


to be given, it cannot fail of snecess, and must soon become 
one of the prominent places of resort for our citizens. 





New Pus.isatne-Hovse.—James C. Derby, of 


the late firm of Derby and Miller, of Auburn, N. Y., has 
lately removed to this city and established a new publishing- 


| house at No. 8 Park Place. Mr. Derby is a liberal, high- 


minded, honorable, and successful business man, and has the 


| fullest confidence of the public. We cordially welcome him 





among us, and wish him the largest measure of success. 
The business of the old firm of Derby and Miller will be 








continued, in all its branches, in this city and in Buffalo, 


Pronocraruy.—We have on hand a few copies 
of back numbers of the Amxerican PoonocRrarnic JovRNAL 
and the Unrvexsat Paonoorapues, of different dates—but 
not complete volames—which we will send in packages of 
12 numbers, each different, prepaid by mail, for 50 cents. 
They are printed from copper plates, in the corresponding 
style of Phonography, and contain much valuable informa- 
tion re’stive to the writing reform to be found nowhere else. 
Each number is complete in itself, and is just as valuable as 
though they formed complete volumes. We have but a few 
of them, and think they will not last long at 50 cents for a 
doze numbers. Address Fow.ers axp W118, 308 Broad- 
way, New York. Postage-stamps received in place of small 
change. 


Bounp Vo.vmes or THE JovurnaL.—Subscrib- 
ers wishing to preserve the last volume of the Jovrnat 
ean have the numbers bound in embossed muslin, lettered 
on the back, for fifty cents, by sending them to the Pub- 
lishers. Those wishing for a portfolio in which to keep the 
Santen Salanayeny ae ee Gee ee 
twenty-five cents. 

Aut sorts or Carpets are advertised in our 
present number by Mr. Hrram Anpesson, 99 Bowery, New 
York. His assortment comprises every variety of American 
manufacture, and the choicest and cheapest of imported 
goods. The catalogue, with particulars, to which we refer 
the reader, is the most complete and satisfactory. Those in 
want of such goods may here be accommodated. 


A writer ii the Vermont Statesman, referring 
to the Boston Phrenological Establishment, says: “I can say 
from experience that, as a safeguard against illness and mis- 
applied effort, a written phrenological examination by Mr. 
Butler, of 142 Washington street, Boston, is worth more than 
the advice of ten colleges of doctors, or the administration of 
ten cords of drugs.” 

So we should think. 


A wew Macwero-Etecrric Macurxe, for medi- 
cal purposes, has recently been invented, and is now offered 
for sale in New York,—see advertisement in this Journal,— 
which is said to be a great improvement upon all others now 
in use. It was invented by the builder of Prof Page's great 
machine, for which our Government appropriated twenty 
thousand dollars. 


We give in another part of the Journat a list 
of Booxs, with prices, prepaid by mail, from our Publica- 
tion Office The list embraces most of our works on Phren- 
ology, Physiology, Hydropathy, ete., etc., from which the 
reader may select such as he most needs. We commend 
these works to Families and Individuals, Youre men can 
hardly be more usefully or profitably employed, than in cir- 
culating them in every State, county, town, and village. 
Liberal terms will be given by the Publishers. 

Rartroaps iy America.—Looking. upon the 
great railroad enterprises now going on, and considering their 
effects upon society, we deem it a part of our duty as public 
journalists, to give a brief history of the rise, progress, 
effects, and present condition of Rartroaps ix America 
We may also take a prophetic view, and, basing our opinions 
on established principles, evolve some interesting probabili- 

destiny of our nation, as affected by 
these arteries of physical intercourse, commerce, and public 
utility. 

We propose to give a history of each railroad in each of 
the States, and, at the same time, notice all new projects now 
in contemplation ; and, as far as possible, give the cost, busi- 
ness, and prospects of each. We hope to render this feature 
of the JovrNat interesting and useful. 


Tae Maxvat or Directions, with illustrations, 
for using the New Pocxer Srarven, by Dz. Trax, is sold 
only with the instrament. Price of the syringe, with extrs 
vaginal tube, éncluding the Manual of Directions, $3.50. 
Address Fow:ens any Watis, New York. 


can mail one, two, three, or more bank-notes 
ins , including stamps, and not increase the postage. 
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